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HUDSON’S Sieeati SHAKES- 
PEARE. The superb library and students’ 
edition. Unsurpassed for a holdiday gift. Re- 
tail prices: Ten-vol. edition, $20; twenty-vol. 


CL OECS FOR GRIDER. Choice 
Paper, Firm Binding, ry 7 


Dur- 


Primary Course, -<- 


Kieguer ater Opie. Fine AGS 
Robinson Cruane. ‘s Quentin 


edition, $25. reek He- Teving's Gietch Book. 


UNIFORM WITH THE 10-VoL. Eprrion. Re cual Shake- tS Mer 


HUDSON’S LIFE, ART, AND CHAR- Scone tal chant of Venice. 
ACTERS OF SHAKESPEARE. Two yols.\°°™ * “47 of thetake. en ola Work 
“ wit 
Retail price, $4. of exp rave after ¢ = just enough 
HUDSON'S HOME AND CLUB|*"hset fe doh Peabo. DD. 
SHAKESPEARE. Twenty-three plays in 23 bether home reading or for 


w regarded as 
vols, put wp i's bax. Retail prion, $12. 5 era 
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O.iveR WENDELL HOLMES says: n edition| Complete sets (in a box) bound in cloth, Retail 
of any play of Shak at. to wisich Mr. Hud. | price, $6.50. To teache 20. 
son's name i: affixed ot need a line from h, ’s Talisman and 
Ruskin’s of the Golden River. 


anybody to commend it. 
| The above are for sale by all 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Wentworth & Reed’s Primary Arithmetic. | —— Questions on Cesar and Xeno- 
—* First Step in Number.” 


Wentworth’s Grammar School Arithmetic 
Wentworth & Hill’s Practical Arithmetic, “Rarton’ o Language Ecesens im Arithmetic, 


(Abridged Edition.) Mason’s New Third Music Chart. 
Wentworth’s Shorter Course in Algebra. 





| Mason’s New Third Music Reader. 


SOMETHING NEW AND PRACTICAL. 





=='Business-Standard Copy-Books. 


THE LATEST AND BEST SERIES. 


Nos. 1 to 7, per dozen, $ .84. 
Common School Course, Nos. 1 to 7, at 1.20 


Printed from Steel Plates. Giving the Business Standard Forms of the 
letters im correct and clear copies, No flourishes ; no complicated system of analysis. 
Nearly twen nA per cent. more writing space than any other Copy-books. Duplicate 
copy in middle of each page. 


Parker's Arithmetical Charts, 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, 


Principal of Cook Ce., It. Normal School ; formerly Superintendent of Schools, Quincy, Maas. 


These Charts t the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arith- 
metic, and wherever used will render unneccessary the ordinary text-books in Pri- 
mary Arithmetic, thus saving time and expense. 

charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on Manilla parchment paper, 25x 
80 inches in size, and bound in the same manner us Monroe’s Reading Charts. 











ey = ser Sooversaoo Price, per set of Fifty Numbers, $6.00 ; Back Frame, or Basel, 60 cents 
Wiiteose Stories for Kindergartens and Prim-| wtsaeent rie Primer *s Sanskrit Grammar For further information address the Publishers, 
ary schools. r’s Avesta. 
Of our Standard Series in LAER (Alten ABE BEM GREE (Goodwin), MATHEMAT. COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
Ics (Wentworth). MUSIC (Mason), and in o:her lines. A full Descriptive Catalogue will be sent | NEW YORK, 19 Bond Street: WM. H. WHITN ay. Agent. . : 
free on application. BOSTON ae Bromfield Street i ws anLDen he pot », Agent. Philadelphia. 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York and Chicago. CHICAGO: 153 Wabash 
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NEw AND IMPORTANT BOTANICAL WORKS. 


Prepared under the Personal supervision of Prof. ASA GRAY, of Harvard University, and forming a part of GRAY’S STANDARD SERIES 
OF BOT. 


GRAYS BOTANICAL TEXT-BOOK. JUST ISSUED. 


In 4 vols., 2 eng complete dp Hanif. and the whole |Vol. Il. PHYSIOLOGICAL BOTANY; Qut-|\GCOULTER’S MANUAL of the Botany of Ge &. 


forming oe Cogs 5 -= lines of the Histology of Phae ch Plants. 

Colle; Institutes of Technology, and George Lincoln Goodale aM M.D., Pro- 

Students. Secor ot Botany in Harvard University. ‘L vol. 
8vo., cloth. pages. Price, by mail, $2.30: 


Vol I. STRUCTURAL BOTANY; = Orgak- |Vol. Il. INTRODUCTION TO CRYPTO- | 
ograp! phy on the. Beals on Morphology to which is | GAMIC BOTANY. By Prof. Wiiliam G. Far- 
edded pals of Taxonomy and Phyto- | jow. (In preparation.) 
graphy a Glossary of Botanica) Terms, by 

sa Gray. LL.D. éete., Fisher Professor of 
ist pagee, Pros in Htarvara University. 8vo, cloth. 
y mail, $2.30, 





Gray. 


Nat. |Vol. IV. THE NATURAL ORDERS OF lomiey AND COULTER’S TEXT-BOOK 
PHAENOGAMOUS PLANTS. By Prof. Asa | 
(In preparation.) 


FOR WESTERN STUDENTS. Sed Gray's Lessons in Botany. Price, by mail. 


To meet the wants of the institutions of learn- 
Romy joey ASS ona = ing. as well as of private studerts, throughout 
oe Mons ntains. By Prof. vik, M. Coulter, vast region of surpassing botanical interest, 
poe D.. Wabash College. 8vo, cloth. 496 pagcs. | the 2 = plishers have combined into one volume 
Pri by mail. $1.85. = yf = flora with Gray’s Lessons in 
This work is iatended to provide for students of | Sen Les een” *POropriate introduction, grammar 
[octane ia he ae pe HO LY, * NBARLY READY. 
li-known Gray's Manual supplies for the Bast. | © 07 7en's MANUAL of the Botany of the 
Rocky Mountains. Thurists’ Edition. 
strong paper, flexible leather cover. 8vyo, ‘od 
pages. Price, by mail, $3.00 


of Western Botany. Consisting of Coulter's 
Manual of the Rocky Mountains, to which is pre- 





For aa of INTRODUCTION address the publishers. Our new BRIEF DESCRIPTIVE LIST sent free on application. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., New York and Chicago. 
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On the fourth and of the seale. AND HOME. C, H. BROWNE, 19 Bond Street, New York. 
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Price, $1. 
LAU Ee ECE ee 
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EL. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


JUsT PUBLISI tED! 


REMARKABLE BOOKS. 
The Practical Teacher. 


Vol. III., Sept, *84 to June '85. 
Edited by Col. F. W. Parker. 188 ~ Sena pages, laid paper, brown cloth with 


biue stamp. Price, $1.25, 
=. comprising mot Pratt tiie Incdes mt qaibe on Reaching Toning fhe 
ear, a on Teachin all 
"Wide Wiae | eb Payne's to dormen Schools,and many practical articies by a puanber of Finke an 
New Education. This volume has been adopted by several counties in Penp., and 
75 | will doubtless prove very popular with live teachers. 


Adopted aes = Reading Circles of New York, IUinois and Minnesota. 
EDUCATIONAL CLASSHILOC. 


The Philosophy of Education, 


T. TATE. Revised and by E. E. SHEIB, Pb.D., Prinei 
ay Louisiana State Normal Bebeot School. Vokwue cloth binding, laid tine 94 A « oe 
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A. H. ANDREWS & C0,, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH” & 
“ PARAGON ”’ 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 










The latest Inventions in Bchou: 


apparatus for every 
e Of school. of Oy of the above 
on appl: 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New York. 
sus Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
27 Frank:in Street, Boston. 
195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


SCHOOL Bousur 


QUGHT 
TEACHERS 


Send us a list of all the School Books you wish to 
digspose “4 and we will make an offer for cash or 


»roulars 





ex 
W. H. KEYSER & Co., 
Tenth and Arch Sts,, Phila. 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AKD SCHOOL FURRITURE 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC, 


6 Barclay St, 


E. B. BENJAMIN, sew york. 


Importer aad Manufacturer of 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PUE CHEMICALS. 


Agent for NOB “BLISTERING PLA’ 
A very large stock of Appamasus ir for aitet tre! nate or tae eto Correspondence 


12 Vesey St., 








THE BEST, CHEAPEST, AND MOST DURABLE BLACKBOARD. 


TRIED! TESTED!! PROVED!!! 
Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 
tav- Send for full descriptive circular. 


“A HCANDREWS & C0, passizssurze 


OSEPH 
J STEEL GEN: 
SOLD wr ALL DEA Sm 


For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladi’, 170. For Broad Writing, 294, 339, 


fad) Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390. 
For niin USE in fine drawings, No. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 & 291. 


Other styles to suit all hands. [Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 9{ John Street, N.Y. HENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 
ADVANCED METHOD OF BOOK-KEEPING. 


THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM. 


The condensed but com- 
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THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM 
BOOK-KEEPING JOURNAL, 


Comprising 120 double 


pages (10x14) on Mercan- A full course of instruc- 


tile Book-keeping and A-Caeithiy treaties on 0 She fol ome studies ; = mae 
Banking, SHORTHAND, GERMAN, COMMERCIAL Law, 
XITHMETIC, SPELIING, HistoRY 
$1.00. PENMANSHIP aL rosnscE, GnsMcan. $50.00. 


, 25e., per copy. 


THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM Co., 


PAMPHLETS 5 CENTS. 22 North Clark Street, Chicago, Til. 





490 Hudson St., New York. 
Sibley's Patent Pencil Sharpener. 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 

Simple, durable, and easily kep: in order. 
Works rapid'y. and makes a ne point. 

Warran ‘to work twice as fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the market. 

Send for descriptive circu'ar to 

WILLARD E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 
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DENTAL ROOMS 


OF 
DR. J. W. STEWART, 


23d Strect and 9th Ave. 


If your teeth ges n eding attention. Reliable Work. 
Modera’ Plastic nae for broken down 
and sensitive : coth a specia 


Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Editor ScHoor JouRNAL 





BUY THE BEST, | MOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


But don’t buy until you have seen Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 
the 


STANFORD'S = 
Size 52 x 60 inches. Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 


CELEBRATED Together with Rapegeevtiens of the best 


WALL MAPS, | 2%624viNes, Ercuines ETc. 


And Views from all parts of che World. Send 10 
IMPORTED ONLY BY euniqcts. 


cents for catalogues of 7,000 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


338 Washington St., Boston. 
Sendfor circular, Room 4. 
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Jas. Rett We, 13 Sper Bisse | New York. 
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Teachers’ Books. 


MAILING 
1000 Waysof 1000 Teachers................ he 
Soldan’s Gr = Sopiedt Analysis 


Perkins’ po» me of the D: : 
Ely’s Latin im the Public Schools.........._. 5 
rimary Fridays.......... . ..........0005. 25 


Primary Fridays, No. 2..................... 4 

Hennequin's Questions on French Grammar ‘ 
Games. 

Elements and Shakespeare) (Chemistry)...... — 


uotations. (8) 
Suck oe 
: herd Books. 
Richard's Natural Arithmetic................ 
oy Graded Language Exercises, A 
Pace ee iS i 
Prpgiemen to. Books 1 and 2, in’ Staff 


Ame ence eee ses e eee wees ease eeeeees 
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lines of ay wees. 
Spraguc’s Hamlet of kespeare, Stott. 
+ Masterpieces in Eng. iseaters.. 
Supplementary Reading. 
™~ Story without an End—Fourth Reader 


RR RORY TAS as 10 
Little Peopie—Second tieader Grade. 


Supplementary Singing. 
Fairbank’ School Songs, 4 grades, 9 
* Three on coe etic 


10 


ee ere 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, * 1 cnieal 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, | 


A FEW SIMPLE POINTS. 


1. The price of the ScHOCL JoURNAL for 50 nos. per year, is 
$2.50; for 3 and 6 months at proportionate rates. ” 

2. Subscriptions with the first number of the 
current month unless we are otherwise directed 

3. The peed is usually mailed to subscribers on Thursday 

f each week. 
ots The date on name and address label on each paper, shows 
Oe +o ae aoe oben all Gy chamne tr poureaaress adil taways 

. No n your ress 

give the P.O. at which you are receiving the paper when you 


wish it 
6. We the JOURNAL untilordered to discontinue it, and 
the extra Co) are paid for at 5 cents each. 


at end of subscription if we are 


t y you that your peta subscription bas ex- 
pired, please seals ot once (1) with $2.50 for another year; or (2) 
state when you pay if you cannot at once ; or (3) ask to have 


stop . 
9. Send money by postal order, draft on New York, or 
* Postal notes and bilis are not so safe, but are 

lost if ane sealed and addressed. Stamps taken for fractions 
of a dollar. e acknowledge every remittance. 

10. All complaints about irregularity of coming of the paper 
must be made directly to us, and not to our ageate 

11. We send the SCHOOL JOURNAL after the paid subscription 
has expired, forthe reason that teachers often have not the money 
jhe at that time, as they are paid quarterly, and even at long- 
er intervals. If the above rules are carefully followed, this plan 


"ie. le copies, "elub and large 12-page illustrated 
premium sent free to any 
im L.... i on application to J. I. CHARLOUTS, 
E. L., KELLOGG & CoO.. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
Box 1698. 25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 


MANAGER WESTERN OFFICE, GEN. EASTERN AGENTS, 
I. W. FITOH HENRY A. YOUNG & OO., 
335 Wabash Ave., Chicago, UL 56 Franklin st., Boston, Mass. 


7. Iu will discontinued 
notified beforehand. 
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WORDS WITH SUBSCRIBERS. 





After much careful deliberation, it has 
been decided to increase the annual sub 


$2.50. This conclusion is one the publishers 
are averse to, for subscribers are not pleased 
when asked to pay an increased price ; but 
there is no resisting the fact that a paper 
cannot be sold for less than it costs. 

The price of the paper for the first five 
years was $2.50; the difficulty in transmit-| 
ting this sum by mail (as the Postal Order | 
system was not in existence then to the ex-| 
tent that it is now) led to the reduction to 

$2.00. This step should not have been taken ; 

convenience alone dictated it. 

It has been found indispensable to expend 

large sums of money on the editing of the 

paper ; the affairs of the leading educational 

journal of the world cannot be cheaply ad- 
ministered. Two of the editors of the paper 
have been normal school principals; another 
is at present the principal of a notable nor- 
mal school. If all were employed solely in 
normal schools, their combined salaries alone 
would amount to $10,000 or $12,000. Besides 
this, the best writers on education in the 
country are paid to assist in making the Jour- 
NAL what the earnest teachers demand of it. 
To transact the growing business of the 
JOURNAL, it has been found necessary to em- 
ploy a whole building ; the cost of type-set- 
ting is a third higher ; printing costs more— 
in fact, expenses have increased all along the 
line in the effort to make a really first-class 
paper. Nor can these be made less; there is 
no backward step ; the educational column is 
moving on. 

This increase in price means an increase in 
the value of the paper. It does not mean a 
$2.00 paper for $2.50, but a paper worth a 
dollar more at an advance of only fifty cents. 
The change is made in the interests of the sub- 
seribers. At times, probably once per month, 
there will be an additional number of pages. 
With the first issue in January, new type 
will be puton the JouRNAL that will increase 
the amount of matter probably one-fourth. 
We must meet the needs of our readers. 
All of these advance movements will re- 
quire a large expenditure of money. 

The JoURNAL has always urged the pay- 
ment of good wages to the teachers. It has 
been the means of actually increasing the 
wages of a vast number. It now asks its 
readers to co-operate in the effort to pay the 
publishers what is simply fair wages to 
them for their work. 

Therefore, on Jan. 1, 1886, the price of the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL will be $2.50 per year. All 
who subscribe or renew before then will have 
the advantage of the present rate—$2.00 a 
year. 








WueEN the Emperor William of Germany 
went into a village school, where the chil- 
dren did not know him, he asked: “To 
what kingdom of nature do these stones 
around here belong ?” ‘To the mineral king- 
dom, sir.” ‘‘ And that tree ?’ “‘To the veg- 
etabf@ kingdom.” “And myself?” “To the 
kingdom of God, sir,” whispered a little girl. 
Reverently and tearfully the old Emperor 





scription price of the JouRNAL from $2.00 to 


It has been well said that it often takes 
more grit to let go than to hold on. The 
usual exhortation to young men usually is 
“to hold on;” but it would be better to 
council them to let go, once in a while, for it 
is true that the progress of the world de- 
pends more upon letting go than holding on. 
‘rhe traditions of the ages are mostly wrong. 
The battle of truth is against them. Millions, 
who constitute a majority of the human 
family, are holding on to customs and be- 
liefs that ought to have been abandoned 
years ago. In education the greatest ob- 
stacles are found among those who hold to 
the customs of the past, and will not give 
them up. Nothing can be done until all the 
props are knocked from under them. It is 
said : ‘‘ Don’t tear down unless you can build 
up;” but nothing in educational matters 
can be built up without first tearing down. 
We must build up ; but the rubbish of the 
old must be cleared away first, deeper 
digging must be done, a solid foundation 
must be reached, and then a new building 
can be erected which shall endure for all 
coming time. 





THE other day a gentleman said: ‘‘ What 
is new in education to-day will be old to- 
morrow. I believe in the new, but my chil- 
dren will see something far better.” This 
may be true, and it may be false, Principles 
are as old as creation. They never change. 
Our customs change. It was never right to 
tell achild what he can discover for himself. 
It has always been true that the equable 
growth of the whole nature is the aim of 
true education. For all time it has been an 
axiom that a learner only knows, in the true 
sense of that word, what he discovers for 
himself. The admitted principles underly- 
ing true education are as old as the human 
family, and in all ages there have been 
found some who have seen and tried to fol- 
low them. There is no more that is new in 
true educational philosophy than there is in 
the laws of the moral and physical universe. 
We are only discovering and proving their 
existence, and devising ways to carry them 
into our practice. 

When a child is given to a real teacher to 
educate he asks: ‘“‘ What are the laws gov- 
erning his mental, moral, and physical 
growth ?” “These I must follow.” “ All 
traditions, customs, maxims, rules, courses 
of study that lead me to act contrary to 
these, I must disregard or violate my con- 
science.” In this way the true teacher takes 
his pupil into his heart and mind, and seeks 
to develop his boy into a noble, true, sym- 
metrical manhood. It is the grandest work 
given a human being to train a child for 
mature action. Angels might covet the task, 
were it not so great. It needs a heart and 
head very near to the great heart and mind 
of the eternal Author of our being. The un- 
skilled teacher rushes on where wise men 
tremble to stand. The best of all ages have 
stood in wonder before the wisdom required 





bowed his head. 


to train a child for his future destiny. 
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Pror. C. M. WoopwarD has been invited by Gov. 
Robinson and other prominent citizens of Boston to 
address the people as well as the educators of that 
place upon the subject of manual training. 





Tue industrial work refered to in a recent Jour: 


NAL came from the industrial school at Montclair, 
N. J., of which Mr. Randall Spaulding is principal. 


THE following is a complete list of the state asso- 
ciations to be held during holiday week. 





California. San Jose. 
Colorado. Denver. 
Dlinois. Springfield. 
Iowa. Des Moines. 
Indiana. Indianapolis. 
Kansas. Topeka. 
Minnesota. St. Paul. 
Michigan. Lansing. 
Montana Ty. Bozeman. 
New Jersey. Newark. 
Wisconsin. Madison. 





Our attention is called to the fact that in ‘‘ The 
Teachers’ Book Table,” page 237, of Oct, 24, refer- 
ence. was made to Mrs. Heath as a silent partner of 
D. C. Heath & Co. This isa mistake. Mrs. Heath 
is legally connected with the managing partner of 
the firm, but not with the firm. This is an import- 
ant difference. 


* 





Last year we called the attention of our readers 
to a valuable catalogue of books for young people, 
suitable for holiday books or the home library, 
compiled by James M. Sawin, of Providence, R. I. 
This year Mr. Sawin has published another list, 
which will be sent to any one on application. We 
suggest the inclosure of a two-cent stamp; the book 
is worth ten times that sum. 

No effort will be spared by the management of 
the National Summer School of Methods, Saratoga, 
to make that school next year as complete and per- 
fect as possible. Three new departments have re- 
cently been added to the large number opened last 
year. 

Mrs. Sarah F. Fletcher, at the head of the Train- 
ing School in Saratoga, and for ten years in the 
Geneseo Normal, will have charge of the Training 
School Department. Miss Mary L. Van Wagener, 
at the head of a large training school for Kinder- 
gartners in this city, has consented to open her 
summer kindergarten school next year in Saratoga 
as one of the departments of the school of meth- 
ods. 

Miss J. M. Arms, a most successful teacher of 
Natural History in Boston, will give a short course 
in this study in which each teacher will be supplied 
with specimens and taught how to use them, in 
giving instructions to small children. 








THE New Jersey State Teachers’ Association will 
meet at Newark, Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 
29, and 30. Supt. Cuas. Jacosus, president; A. B. 
GUILFORD, secretary. 





Ir may comfort the New York teachers to know 
that the pay of the Philadelphia teachers is much 
worse than theirs. ‘‘ This,” the American says, ‘‘ is 
the sort of statement which a self-respecting Phil- 
adelphian would like to meet with an indignant de- 
nial but it is a solid, mean fact,” 





On Friday evening of last week, Dr. C. M. Wood- 
ward, of St. Louis, Mo., delivered an exceedingly 
valuable lecture on ‘‘ Industrial Training,” at Phil- 
adelphia. It was a compact, cogent, and convinc- 
ing argument in favor of introducing manual train- 
ing into our free school course. Since we have no 
space for a complete outline of his argument, we 
must content ourselves with a few thoughts gath- 
ered here and there during his address. 

Only one and one-eighth per cent. of all the pupils in 
the Chicago schools, enter the high school. No country 
has real manual training schools, except the. United 
States. 

{ } What is manual training but mental training ! 


We do not expect our boys to make mechanics or ar- 
tisans, but we do expect them to have something to do 
with workers in all the professions and arts. 

Information is the cheapest fruit that grows on the ed- 

We always respect skill wherever we see it, either in 
ourselves or others. 

A trade school is not a manual training school. 

One hour given to tools, does not detract from the 
amount learned in five or six hours given to books. The 
article put on the market from a manual training 
school is an evenly trained boy. . This article is a new 
one. 





Hon. Joun H. Frencu, LL.D., State Institute 
Conductor, is a candidate for state superintendent 
of public instruction. No man is better known in 
this state. For more than thirty years he has 
been intimately identified with educational interest 
in various capacities ; as normal school principal in 
Pennsylvania; as state superintendent of Vermont ; 
and more recently as institute conductor in this 
state. He has breadth of judgment, maturity of 
thought, and a thoroughly honest and judicial 
mind, ‘There is no doubt as to his fitness for this 
important office. 





Supt. C. E. Hawkins, now superintendent of nor- 
mal classes under the Board of Regents, has been 
put forward as a candidate for superintendent of 
public instruction. Supt. Hawkins had the honor 
in the last war of carrying the colors of his regi- 
ment in the charge of Fort Fisher. When the war 
was over he worked his way through college ; has 
been three terms county schoool commissioner, and 
for several years in charge of one of our leading 
academies. No man is more thoroughly acquainted 
with our school system. His Republicanism is un- 
adulterated, his learning both broad and accurate, 
and his abilities as a public speaker of a high order. 
He would make an excellent state superintendent. 


ELEVEN states have passed laws against the sale 
of the police papers and kindred publications. The 
feebleness of the opposition to this enactment in 
those states, warrants the belief that earnest and 
concerted effort will secure the passage of a similar 
law in all the states. Texas and Georgia were 
pioneers in this movement, in which four other 
Southern states have since joined. In1868 Dr. B. 
G. Northrop secured a promise from the managers 
of all the railways of Connecticut, that such papers 
should not be sold in their cars or stations. The 
good results of this effort seventeen years ago, led 
him to study both the prevention of, and the 
remedy for, bad reading. His vocation as a lec- 
turer, calling him to over thirty states, facilitates 
his effort to check the circulation of this kind of 
literature. Among the varied aims of the 300 
‘Village Improvement Associations” is usually 
named ‘‘quickening the intellectual life of the 
people” by the organization of libraries, and pro- 
viding suitable reading for youth. 

To further this end and help in fighting the bad 
with the good, ‘‘A Select List of Books for the 
Young” was prepared by Dwight Holbrook, prin- 
cipal of the Morgan School, Clinton; Conn., whose 
broad culture and successful experience in guiding 
the reading of youth, specially qualify him for this 
work, Ten thousand copies of this list were re- 
cently printed for gratuitous distribution. It has 
met with such favor that a new and larger edition 
will soon be issued. By sending a two cent postage 
stamp to us for expense of mailing, any teacher or 
parent can get a copy of this list. 

During the next four months, Dr. Northrop will 
personally, or by letter, urge the passage of a law 
in all our states that have not yet acted in refer- 
ence to such immoral publications. We invite the 
co-operation of the press of the country with him 
in this good work, in which he represents no soci- 
ety or organization or personal interest. This work 
ought to be done. If the leading journals second 
the motion, it will be done. Dr. Northrop® success 
in advocating the Arbor-Day movement warrants 
our confidence in his tact and energy in this still 
more important effort. 
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In the city of Philadelphia there are 110,000 chj. 
dren attending the various public free School 
These are taught by 2,347 teachers. New York hy 
only 29,000 more children than Philadelphia. 1y, 
and a-half years ago there was not even a chair {y, 
the superintendent of schools to sit down on, or, 
table on which he could write. In the schog, 


rooms the condition was pitiable. There was) [schoo 
uniform course of study, no systematic promotion, Jigth? ° 
no general supervision. The task of bringing orig schoo 
out of this chaos was a Herculean one. But, all th 
master hand and a clear head was found to unde. Me” ‘ 
take it. In two years and a-half Supt. Mac Allist. Ie" 
has brought about a wonderful change. neede 

There are here 31 local boards with 400 directon, (qge™*!! 
Each board has supervision of its own district, an - 
holds the appointment of its own teachers in jy mae 


power. The Board of Public Education is cop. 
posed of 31 members appointed by the judges 
the courts. The members of the local boards ay 
elected by popular vote on strict party issues, }; 
will be seen that the character of these bodies muy 
vastly differ. The local boards are politicians 
often of the worst sort. The members of the Boan 
of Education are high-minded, liberal men, desi. 
ous of doing the very best possible for the educg. 
tion of the people. They have under their care the 
fixing of the course of study, the organization of 
the schools, the examination and compensation of 
teachers, and all matters pertaining to gener) 
management. Teachers appointed by the local 
boards must be confirmed by the Board of Educa. 
tion. Formerly the examinations of pupils wer 
made by the local boards, but now they are under 
the direction of the city superintendent. This 
pulling-apart method of no systematic inspection 
had been going on for nearly half a century. The 
result can easily be imagined. There were x 
many standards as there were schools; the exan- 
iners were aymen; the questions were prepared 
by the teachers who had taught the classes; in 
fact, there existed a total want of knowledge of 
what a real school ought to be: It was chaos which 
cost two millions a year. The public had no idea 
what a system of public instruction meant. Now 
under Supt. MacAllister and his six assistants the 
work is thoroughly methodized ; the questions ar 
prepared at the superintendent’s office, sent in 
sealed envelopes to the principals, and not opened 
until the moment the examination commences. A 
few of the best and worst papers are returned t 
the central office for inspection. By this means it 
can be told what the average work of each roomis 
Since Supt. MacAllister came to this city he has 
completely revised the course of study, and many 
lessons have been given for the purpose of initiat- 
ing teachers into the methods of the new work. 
Large and cheerful rooms have been secured for the 
uses of the office; drawings, charts, moulded mays, 
collections of prints, etc., have been made, and 4 
most valuable pedagogical library of nearly 1.50) 
volumes bought. This is only an exceedingly 
small part of the enormous labor accomplished 
The library alone is a monument of wisdom. Itis 
not a hastily thrown together mass of old books, 
but an exceedingly carefully selected library of 
volumes of sterling value, having a direct bearing 
on the work of the teacher. 

It may be realized that the overthrow of a no 
system, fifty years old, deeply rooted in the pre 
judices of the teachers and people has called forth 
much opposition. This has been severe; but the 
good work has progressed so far that the entire 
success of the system is assured. It will take time 
yet to bring about complete success; but the car is 
fairly on the track, and no ordinary obstacle cal 
impede its progress. 

The Teachers’ Institute of Philadelphia is only 
an association for library and mutual benefit. Its 
quite wealthy, having an income of over $4,()\\) 4 
year. Lectures are frequently delivered before the 
public under its patronage, on general and educa 





; tional subjects, 
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schools is uniform and systematic. The verdict of 
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SEWING IN THE SCHOOLS. 


All the girls in the Philadelphia schools spend 
ype and one-half hours each week in learning the 
art of sewing. This time is divided into two les- 
sons, and takes the place of a regular recitation. 
4 course of work is laid down which all the girls’ 
schools follow. The instruction is committed to 
ne hands of special teachers, who give their whole 
time to instruction in this art. The teaching of 
nis branch of industry is peculiar to Philadelphia 
schools, and seems to be a perfect success. It is 
he only study in which instruction in all the 


all the teachers, as far as we could learn, is, that 
time spent in this art does not detract from ad- 
vancement in the studies omitted, but affords a 
needed relief and relaxation that is beneficial in its 
intellectual influence. 

Concerning the work and duties of the assistant 
superintendents, the Free Industrial Art School, 
the Manual Training School, and the Free Kinder- 
gartens, we shall speak next week. J. A. 





ABOUT SALARIES. 





The man who has determined to make teaching 
his life-work, cannot but feel solicitous as to the 
remuneration he will get. Thousands begin to 
labor, hoping for an increase of wages, but as it 
does not come, they become discouraged; they 
leave the field, and thus some who would have 
been of the highest usefulness to the world are 
lost. Every teacher wants an increase of salary; 
many deserve it. .What can be done to increase 
the pay of teachers? 

1. In what ways are the salaries of the profes- 
sion in general increased? ' 

2. In what way can an individual teacher obtain 
an increased salary? 

(il) When Francis Dwight began his self-devoted 
labors in behalf of education, between 1840 and 
1845, in New York State, seventy-five cents per 
week was not an uncommon price for female 
teachers in country schools. The writer remem- 
bers when, in a central New York district, it was 
debated whether one dollar per week should be 
paid to a female teacher; and it was agreed to be- 
cause she would board with her parents, Mr. 
Dwight saw that the cause of low wages was the 
belief in the public mind that it required no special 
preparation to teach school, and proposed the 
founding of a normal school. His work was ably 
seconded by strong men; a normal school was 
established; the people assented to the principle 
that teaching was a business no one could work at 
successfully without a special training; others 
have been established, and wages have been greatly 
increased. Instead of seventy-five cents, and one 
dollar per week, the average is about six dollars 
per week to female teachers. This is for the coun- 
try schools; in the cities the increase has been 
even greater than six times. All this has come 
about by announcing and holding to the principle, 
that the important work of teaching human beings 
requires careful, prolonged, and special prepara- 
tion. 

But the teachers were opposed to normal schools! 
They did not want to spend the time and money a 
special preparation would require. They wanted 
the school-rooms to be easy of access—not perceiv- 
ing that this made wages low. The rise in wages 
is not due to what the teachers have done, but to 
what the people have done. 

lf the teachers want wages to rise, they must in- 
crease their abilities; they must give more time 
for preparation; they must diffuse the principle 
that only trained teachers can teach. 

(2) Daniel Webster replied to a young man who 
asked whether the legal profession was not crowd- 
ed: ‘There is plenty of room at the top.” The 
teacher who is receiving a small salary, can in- 
crease that salary by learning to do more difficult 
work than he is now doing. Suppose that we 
form a pyramid of salaries. All receiving $100 and 


the next, and so on; the top layer shall be of those 
receiving $10,000. Our pyramid has grown stead- 
ily smaller, and the topis a point! Those who are 
in the $100 layer are there because they are not 
skillful workmen. They must increase in power. 
How? 

1. A good principal or superintendent makes 
good teachers. 

The teachers associated with Col. Parker at 
Quincy were invited away, at double salaries; 
those that replaced them were also invited away 
at a similar increase. A poor superintendent or 
principal] depresses the salary of every teacher un- 
der his charge. 

2. Through training at a normal school or insti- 
tute. We believe the normal schools of the State 
of New York have doubled the salaries of teachers. 
The graduates of the school at Oswego, especially, 
have been in great demand; many have received 
large salaries. Oswego has had a powerful effect 
on salaries. The institutes in Queens and Suffolk 
counties, New York, were conducted by Prof. D. 
H. Cruttenden for several years, and wages there 
are higher than in the other counties of the state, 
(excepting those in which Brooklyn and New York 
are situated). His work left a deep mark. A good 
teachers’ institute isa sure means of raising wages; 
it tends to make the work professional—that is, 
work that can be done only by those who are special- 
ly trained. 

3. Through a good system of examinations. New 
Jersey is an example of this. State Superinten- 
dent Apgar deserves credit for his wise forecast in 
this matter. The plan is, a division of the teach- 
ers into three grades; and then requiring those re- 
ceiving the lowest certificate, to study so as to ob- 
tain the next. In most of the states, teachers can 
renew the lowest certificate as many times as they 
please. Not so in New Jersey. Prof. DeGraff 
used to say that a difference in the teachers was 
perceptible as soon as the state line is crossed. The 
pay of teachers in New Jersey is larger than in 
New York; the system of examinations has made 
it larger. Yet the teachers have fought against 
the system. 

4. Through reading of educational journals and 
books. The publishers of the ScHoot JourNAL have 
abundant testimony of the practical value of read- 
ing that paper. There are two classes of readers, 
however—those who read to increase in power, 
and those who read to while away the time; thou- 
sands read the newspapers who do not know what 
they have read ten minutes afterward. Advance- 
ment in teaching is not made by this mode of read- 
ing an educational journal. 

All these things fit men for higher salaries; but 
that is often not enough. The man who wants a 
larger salary must not sit down and wait. Let 
him, if he is receiving $500, and wants $1,000, in- 
quire where the places are where $1,000 is paid; 
what the requirements are, and act accordingly. 
It is no uncommon thing that school officers be- 
come sadly perplexed to find men capable of earn- 
ing good salaries. Hence the teacher must let his 
abilities be known. As an example: a young man 
in this city wrote to thirty-five cities, setting forth 
his abilities and the salary he desired. He was 
engaged by one of those cities to superintend their 
schools. 

Power to teach can be increased, and, as a rule, 
the salary paid is in proportion to that power. 
More is meant dy this, however, than a knowledge 
of text-book lore. 


WHAT IS AN EDUCATION ? 


It has been well said that we have gone far in 
these days towards getting rid of the superstition 
that a man cannot be a thoroughly cultivated man 
without a diploma, or half learning two or three 
foreign languages. No one thinks of John Bright 
asan uncultivated man, or of John Bunyan or 
William Shakespeare as uncultivated men. He 
would be very bold, not to say fool-hardy, who 
should pronounce Plato and Aristotle uncultivated 
men, yet they attended no college, and knew no lan- 








under, per year, shall form the bottom layer; 
those receiving $200, the next ; $300, the next; $400, 


guage or literature other than that of their own coun- 


try. The learning of foreign languages and liter- 
atures is not culture, but the means of culture; 
and if the culture is attained by some other means, 
well and good. 

Lincoln’s early education was gained more from 
the Bible than from the school-master. In this he 
was like many others who have risen from poverty 

to distinction. In his early manhood, he became 
passionately fond of Shakesreare, and knew his 
plays almost by heart. Any man whois thorough- 
ly versed in these two books cannot be called an 

uncultivated man. To this he added the study of 
geometry, which he mastered thoroughly, of Eng- 

lish grammar, of law, and later, of the science of 

law—jurisprudencé. In American history he was 
deeply read, and politics, as both a science and an 
art, was an open book to him. 

Some one says that, ‘‘ the more complete and 
extensive a man’s education. the more able is he to 
accomplish whatever he undertakes. If he be nat- 
urally well endowed, and then thoroughly educat-. 
ed, failure can scarcely surprise him. Each part 
and power of man is educable. Theeducated hand 
is strong, steady, active, graceful, and sensitive 

The educated eye is alert, telescopic, microscopic, 
discriminating, capable of many tasks, accom- 
plished in many social arts. The educated mem- 
ory, comprehensive, unconfused, accurate, retent- 
ive, quick. The educated reason is ready, logical, 
tranquil, profound, laborious, masterly. The edu- 
cated affections are tender, constant, vigilant to 
seek and do their office. The educated will is de- 
cisive, prompt, unwavering—immovable in its rest, 
irresistible in its God-like motion. An educated 
man is a grand conger of organs and forces, ma- 
terial and spiritual, working together in health and 
harmony, independent, mutually helpful—many 
in one—subordinate only to Him who is Supreme. 
To educate a man is to give his hand, brain and 
heart their maximum life, power and facility.” 





THE SCTENCE AND HISTORY OF 
EDUCATION. 


These questions were prepared by the Educational Department 
of Ontario. we geet the outlines, not for the purpose of induc- 
ing any of our to cram for a first grade certificate, but to 
test themselves as to their knowledge of these most important 
branches of professional preparation. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS. 
I, 

1. “The leading inquiry in the Art of Education 
is how to strengthen memory.”—Bain; p. 8. 

“*Tt cannot too clearly be borne in mind that to 
acquire any amount of knowledge respecting the 
particular, the concrete is not to be educated.”— 
Sully; p. 299. 

Explain these statements. 

2. “To train ‘Memory’ is a very vague way of 
speaking.” —Bain; p. 139. 

What is meant by the phrase ‘The training of 
memory ’? 

What are the characteristics of a good memory ? 

How should the systematic training of memory 
be carried on ? 

3. ** The patent facts appear to justify us in as- 
eerting that the plastic or retentive function is the 
very highest energy of the brain.”— Bain; p. 23. 

State some of these “‘patent facts.” What do they 
really justify us in asserting? What general laws 
of education may be drawn from them ? 

4. Distinguish between percepts and concepts. 

What are the conditions on which the forming of 
clear, (i) percepts, (ii) cencepts, depend ? 

5. Distinguish between growth and development 
of mind. Give a summary of the processes of in- 
tellectual, emotional, and active development. 

6. Describe the interaction of emotion, intellec- 
tion, and action. 

What is meant by the phrase “ Th training of 
the will,"!and what by the phrase “Th lisciolins of 


the will”? How should this disciplias be sirriel 
on ? 
HISTORY. 
Il. 


1. Write a sketch of the “Schools of ths Jas. 
its,” touching especially on, (a) the subject matter 
of their teaching ; (6) the moans employed t> fos - 
“er attention, em alatioa, lova of lear tiag. 
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Point out, with reasons, some of the faults, and 
some of the excellences of their system. 
2. Give Rousseau’s views of the proper mode of 
Education for a child up to twelve years of age. 
8. Set forth briefly Pestalozzi’s, (a) aim, (6) 
method. 
4. ‘Nature has made the healthful exercise of 
our faculties, both of mind and body, pleasur- 
able.” 
What theory does Herbert Spencer base on this 
principle ? Apply his theory to the teaching of 
history. 
5. ‘* He (the teacher) is apt to settle down uncon. 
sciously into a kind of moral and intellectual stag- 
nation—Philistinism, as Mr. Matthew Arnold 
would call it.” 
What induces this “settling down,” and what 
means are suggested to prevent it ? 








THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





PRACTICAL HINTS. 


HOW TO GET PURE AIR INTO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Open a hole under the stove, and be certain that 
it communicates with pure air out of doors. This 
can easily be done when the school-house is build- 
ing. A tight wooden box, about six inches square, 
can open directly under the stove, and half way to 
the eaves outside. The ends should be closed by 
sliding doors. At the opening of school both ends 
of this duct should be closed, but as the room be-— 
comes. heated, and foul air accumulates, open both 
doors enough to edmit a sufficient quantity of 
fresh air. With this arrangement no window 
should be opened, except in case of smoke or dust. 
Great injury results from requiring pupils to sit in 
drafts when heated. Severe colds and more seri- 
ous sicknesses are thus frequently caused. With 
the arrangement here mentioned an abundance of 
pure air can be admitted into a room, and no draft 
caused. Thisis a very great advantage. 

HOW TO GET FOUL AIR OUT OF THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Open a door in the ceiling, and be certain that it 
communicates with pure air. If the ceiling is 
directly under the roof, it will be sufficient to let 
the heated air escape into the space under the 
shingles, but if another room is above, care must 
be taken to be certain that the door communicates 
with out-doors. This is essential, or opening the 
door will be of no account. Several small openings 
in different parts of the ceiling, closed by sliding 
doors, are better than large ones. How large these 
openings in the ceiling are made, depends upon the 
difference of temperature between in-doors and 
out-doors. In managing such an arrangement as 
we are describing, a modicum of common sense 
should be used. Without it, the best apparatus 
man ever will make will be useless or injurious. 

REMEMBER : 

The foul air in a heated room is near the ceiling. 

The foul air in a cold room is near the floor. 

Hot air is not necessarily foul air. 

Drafts are often more injurious than foul air. 

A child should never sit for a minute in wet 
clothes. If he is exercising, his wet clothes will 
not hurt him very much; but if he is quiet he will 
be certain to receive injury. 

Urge children to bring dry socks to school on a 
wet day, and put them on if their feet are wet. If 
a child’s clothes are wet, and he cannot go home, 
let him exercise until he is dry and warm. Sitting 
near a hot stove in wet clothes is nearly as injuri- 
ous as sitting by a cold one. 

Don’t be ashamed or afraid to look after the 
health of your pupils. Don’t be ‘‘ fussy,” but be 
sensibly attentive. Health is better than arith- 
metic, and good lungs than grammar. If you 
save a girl from a fit of sickness by cheating her 
out of a day's study, you have done her an incal- 
culable service; perhaps have saved her life. 

A hungry child can’t remember. Children need 
food oftener than grown people. It isn’t out of 
place at all to let a little child eat a part of her 
lunch in the middle of the forenoon. 


A FEW QUESTIONS. . 


LANGUAGE. 

Write a complete sentence in answer to each of the 
following questions : 
(a) How old will you be on your next birthday ? 
(b) What is the date of this examination ? 
(c) When, and how long are your recesses and 
noon intermission at this school ? 
Complete as well as you can from the following 
suggestive words or phrases, a short anecdote to 
be called : 


Rover. 

Harry six years old and Winnie four. 

A Pond. 

A Doctor. 

‘*She got quite well in a few days.” 

A gilt collar for Rover. 

Inscription on Collar—‘‘ Won, June 10th, 
1884.” 


A STORY OF A SPANIEL. 


HYGIENE AND TEMPERANCE. 

What is the effect on a lighted candie of lowering 
it into a jar into which a person has been 
breathing until it is filled with his breath ? 
What practical lesson does this experiment 
teach ? 

State some of the advantages of good ventilation. 

Trace the circulation of the blood beginning where 

the lacteal fluid joins the venous blood. 

When a blood vessel is wounded, how can you tell 

by the manner in which the blood flows and 

by the color, whether it is an artery or a 

vein ? Where should pressure be applied to 

staunch the blood when an artery is wound- 
ed? Where, when a vein ? 

What is the effect of alcohol on the heart ? 

What are the chief changes undergone by the food 

before it is absorbed by the lacteals? Why 

should we eat slowly and avoid taking fluid 
with every mouthful of food ? 

Why is a person after taking alcohol more liable to 

injurious effects from a continued cold ? 


DRAWING. 

Make a neat drawing, (1) of an envelope 5 inches by 
3 inches, bearing your own address neatly 
written, and, (2) the other side showing the 
flap closed. 

(a) Draw a right-angled triangle having its longest 
side horizontal, the other sides being 2 inches 
and 1 inch respectively. 

(6) Draw a square on each of the sides of the tri- 
angle. 

Draw a section of picket fence showing eight plain 
pickets nailed on scantling, base board at 
bottom. 

Draw a square two inches to the side ; 

Divide into four equal squares ; 

Draw diagonals in one of the small squares ; 
Bisect each semi-diagonal, and make another 
square by joining the points of bisection : 
Strengthen the last square and all lines out- 
side of it ; 

Repeat the pattern in the other three 
squares ; 

Draw the ground floor of a school-house having 
two rooms, and a hall from front to rear be- 
tween them. The building is 75 feet by 30 
feet ; the hall is 9 feet wide. Lay it off with 
a ruler on the scale of 12 feet to an inch. 





BUSY-WORK. 
By Ipa M. Barness, Lockport, N. Y. 


Part I. 
I once visited at a home where a tame oriole was 
one of the household pets. When its mistress had 
provided her bird with food and water for the day, 
she put a yard or so of twine into the cage. To 
Dicky, shut away from the blue sky and leafy 
trees, that bit of string was an endless source of 
amusement. It was woven im the bars of his cage, 


——= 


over the perches, or hung over the seed-cup. 

To the active little ones with whom we primary 
teachers have to deal, busy-work is at least as greg 
@ necessity as it was to the restless little bird. |; 
is useful to the teacher as well as the scholar, fo 
occupation is the secret of order. And since th 
mind of a child delights in change, the teache 
should have at her command a variety of busy- 
work. To give some helpful hints in this directic, 
is the purpose of this paper. 

All busy-work that deserves to be considered x 
such, carries with it some proportion of instruction. 
and the older the pupil, the greater that proportio, 
should be, till at the age of ten or twelve, busy- 
work as such need no longer be given. 

Before that time, what work shall we put into the 
hands of these bright-eyed boys and girls who mug 
be enabled to occupy themselves profitably, whik 
we do our best with the classes under instruction} 
Let us consider first, some kinds of busy-work for 
those scholars who will soon be past the need of it 
Their work will be largely with slate and pencil 
and will supplement their regular studies. 

Limit the class to some number of straight lines, 
say three, and ask who can produce the greatest 
number of figures drawn with three lines. A bet. 
ter way than to spend time in explaining, is to go 
to the board yourself and sketch some simple fig. 
ure, saying: ‘‘I only used three lines. Who can 
draw a picture of something else with three lines)’ 
Some pupil volunteers, and you soon have an illus. 
tration on the board of the work required. Now 
you are ready to say: ‘‘ Take your slates and pen. 
cils. You don’t know how many different figures 
you can draw with three lines.” After your pupils 
have investigated the possibilities of three lines, 
which will perhaps occupy the spare moments of 
several days, take four lines, then five, etc. You 
can afford to spend time enough to pass down the 
aisles, glancing at the slates, you can give a word 
of commendation to any especially happy thought. 
But, if you neglect everybody else, don’t forget an 
approving word or look for the dull one who has 
laboriously produced five figures, while the bright 
one has sketched fifty. 

Another day, divide your class into three or four 
sections. ‘‘ Now I’m going to send all the scholars 
in section first into a grocery store, and they may 
write me a list of names of articles which they se 
for sale. To whose store shall I send you, Tommy! 
Those in section second are going to a hardware 
store for me; and those in section third, may visit 
a jewelry-store.” You will probably have to write 
“kerosene ” and ‘‘ saleratus ” on the board. I once 
observed on a “ grocery ” slate the name of a com- 
modity which I fancied must be something entirely 
new. It was spelled s-c-h-e-a-s, but the boy on 
whose slate it appeared promptly pronounced it 
cheese. In the same way the class may be sent to 
a farm, to the fair, out for a ride, etc. 

Again, call for a plan of the school-house, or if 
that be too much, the school-room, drawn on 
slates. The first work will probably be careless, 
but examine the slates, praising or showing errors 
as the case requires. Ask for the work to be per 
formed again next day, hinting at something nice 
to be done with the best plans. Perhaps it will be 
three days before the slate work shows much accu: 
racy, but be careful not to discourage your little 
architects. When the plans are neat, and reason- 
ably correct, supply the children, or have them 
supply themselves with paper. Foolscap may b 
used, or a good quality of wrapping-paper will do 
very well. Then provide the pupils with colored 
crayons, with which to copy their plans on the p* 
per. And, by the way, colored crayons are almost 
indispensable in school. I have found yellow, blue, 
and orange most useful. The plans, neatly copied, 
are ready for your approval; and if you have used 
tact in dealing with the slate work, you will find 
that nine out of ten are fit for the distinction you 
will hereupon confer on them—that of being pil 
ned up in the school-room. 

Another plan, for scholars who have begun the 
study of geography: Huve them lay tissue paper 
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a pencil trace the outlines of the continent and the 
surrounding circle. Then with a pen, have them 
prick the outlines thus traced on the tissue paper. 
This perforated paper held to the board and gently 
patted with an eraser full of chalk-dust, will give 
on the board a faint but accurate outline of the 








copied map. Here again your colored crayons 
come into play, in filling in the countries, and mak- 
ing the ocean “deeply, darkly, beautifully blue.” 

It is a good plan to assign a certain section of the 
poards to these gay little maps, and leave them on 
for a week at least. Another idea is to write three 
or four suggestive words on the board, and then 
ask for stories to be written containing these 
words. The variety and ingenuity of stories com- 
posed in this way are quite remarkable. 

Younger scholars may find employment in trans- 
lating into the Roman notation a column of figures 
which you have placed on the board in the Arabic. 

The old play of word-making may be utilized in 
the school-room. Write some word of two or three 
syllables on the board, and spend a minute or two 
in writing under it little words formed from the 
letters contained in the larger one. Let the pupils 
suggest words to you. When their interest is fair- 
ly awakened, tell them they may continue the 
game on their slates. 

In the plans thus far considered, as in everything 
else in school, it is the teacher who sounds the key- 
note. If berinterest flags, that of her scholars will 
surely do so. Finally, with regard to this depart- 
ment of busy-work, let me add one bit of advice 
worth more than all the schemes suggested. Study 
your school, its needs and possibilities, and invent 
work to suit the occasion. Circumstances vary, 
vary your methods to suit your surroundings. Do 
not fear to leave the beaten paths. “All roads lead to 
Rome,” and if we have the true spirit of teaching, 
all our plans and devices will lead to one ultimate 
end—the *‘ harmonious development” of the chil- 
dren in our care. 





HELPS FOR PHYSIOLOGY TEACHING. 





The following hints from the course of study for district echool, 
Nisgara Co. N. Y.. will be found helpful to teachers. For 
this reason we reproduce them in the columns of the JOURNAL. 

1. In some schools there may be a few pupils of 
sufficient advancement to pursue this subject as a 
regular study from a text-book ; but in nearly all 
cases the best results will be secured in oral les- 
sons as a general exercise by the whole school. 

2. The teacher should secure a fairly thorough 
knowledge of the rubject to start with. 

3. Collect as many different books upon the sub- 
ject as possible. (We give a list below.) 

4. Set apart about 10 minutes each day for this 
subject. 

5. The teacher may adopt the following order of 
procedure or follow the order of any good text- 
book which he may have : (a.) Parts of the Body, 
(.) Digestion and Food, (c.) Circulation, (d.) the 
Skeleton and the Muscles, (e.) Respiration and the 
Skin, (f.) the Voice, (g.) Nerves, (h.) Special senses. 

6. Give more attention to the working than to 
the description of the different organs, and still 
more attention to the proper care of these organs 
and to the laws of health connected with them. 

7. Attempt to teach only a few leading facts and 
great central truths of the subject, but endeavor 
to have these thoroughly understood by the pupils. 
Show the application to their every-day lives. 

8. At every stage in the study where it is appli- 
cable, instruction upon the effects of tobacco and 
all alcoholic drinks should be given. Let this in- 


lasting. 


practicable, of dissection of some small animal. 
10. Use various methods in teaching the subject. 


Sometimes read to pupils, sometimes tell them 
facts ; oftener ask them questions, tell them how 
or where to get the answers, and then call for an- 
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Smith, M.D. 30 cents. Ivison. Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., ed York. The style is simple and the statements 
accura 


Body—Part L.,” by Sarah F. Buckelew and Margaret E. 
Lewis. 75 cents. A. Lovell & Co., New York. This 
book gives very full instructions how to teach the sub- 
ject. tend a transcript of lessons given for years in a 
noted primary school. 

“First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene,” b 
Thomas H. Dinsmore, Jr., Ph.D. Potter, Ainswo 
& Co., New York, Boston and Chicago. This book is 
on the catechetical plan. 
Brand’s “ Lessons on the Human Body.” 50 cents. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston. Simple im arrange: 
ment, and clear in statement of facts. 
** Alcohol in the Human Body.” 15 cents. Beard & 
Kimball, Chicago. 
“The Man Wonderful in the House Beautiful.” by 
Clinton B. and Mary A. Allen, $1.50. Fowler & Wells 
Co., New York. This book is full of interest for read- 
ing. 
Mace’s “* History of a Mouthful of Bread.” $1.75. 
Harper Bros., New York. Ove of the best books ever 
written for the library. It is full of interest to young 
readers, 
Mrs. Hunt’s ‘“‘ Temperance Physiology.” 60 cents. 
And ‘‘The Child’s Health Primer.” 50 cents. A. 5S. 
Barnes & Co., New York. These are excellent books, 
fully up to the times and endorsed by the Woman's 
Temperance Union of this country. 

*“ Hygienic rye by Joel Dorman Steele, 
Ph.D. $1.25. <A. 8S. Barnes & Co., New York. Abridge- 
ment, 50 cents. This is written in clear, every-day 
language, and contains a large fund of interesting in- 
formation, illustrative experiments and suggestive 
** Practical Questions.” 

“The Essentials of Anatomy, Physiology and Hy- 
giene,” by Roger S. Tracy, M.D. $1.20. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York. This is a good text-book, reliable 
and accurate. 
“How We Live,” by James Johonnot and Eugene 
Bouton, Ph.D. 50 cents. D, Appleton & Co., New 
York. This book was prepared s two of our most 
eminent institute workers. It is full of good points. 
“Lessons in Hygiene,” by John C. Cutter, B.S., M.D. 
50 cents. ‘‘Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology and 
Hygiene,” by same author. $1.00. J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Phila. These are really new editions of old and 
popular works. They are especially valuable for their 
anatomy and physiology facts, 
“‘The Temperance Lesson Book,” by B. W. Richard- 
son. Paper, cents ; cloth, 40 cents. ‘Alcohol and 
Hygiene,” by Julia A. Colman. Paper, 30cents ; cloth, 
60 cents. ‘* Boys’ and Girls’ Temperance Book,” by H. 
L. Reade. 20cents. The National Temperance Society 
and Publication House, New York. These books pre- 
sent the subject of temperance in a popular manner. 





For the SCBOOL JOURNAL. 
RHETORIC AND GRAMMAR IN HIGHER 
GRADES. 


By N. H. Hivecine. 


Notwithstanding all that has been said against 
parsing and analysis, I believe that, in order to 
obtain a thorough understanding of English, it 
will be necessary for the pupil to familiarize him 
self with everything pertaining to both the gram- 
matical and rhetorical structure of the sentence. 
With merely routine parsing and analysis, I have 
no sympathy, but I believe that a knowledge of 


LESSON, 
By Ina Suaw, Clarksville, Iowa, 
The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tatoo; 
No more on life’s parade shall meet 





Swers at a subsequent recitation. 


That brave and fallen few. 


etymology, when taught at the proper time, will be| ees Surrender. 
of great assistance in developing in the mind of| Sanitary and ChristianCom-| Heroes of the Rebellion. 
the pupil a critical knowledge of the language. In| ,™assisation of Lincoln. 

struction be wise and impartial, yet clear, strong | the following lesson, only the written work is given. | Reconstruction of th 
and unequivocal. Teachers will remember that a/It is supplemented, during the recitation, with an a the Atlantic Cable. 
child's first impressions of a subject are the most| oral analysis and a discussion of the logical and = a J os ~ 
rhetorical ‘significance of the language. This les-| ““Fittcenth Amendments, Abraham Lincoln, Leland, 
9. Make frequent use of experiment, or, where | 800 is not adapted to the lower grades. 


——_———_—————_—_—_— ——— 

11. Pupils should have small note-books in which On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
to record the most important facts learned and the Their silent tents are spread, 

“Rules of Health” agreed upon. And glory guards with solemn round 

12. Review constantly. Examine occasionally. The bivouac of the dead. 

BOOKS FOR STUDY AND REFERENCE. Cass. 

“ First Lessons in Physiology and Hygiene,” by Char-| First Sentence . Compound, declarative. 
les K. Mills, A.M., M.D. 60 cents. Eldridge & Bro., Second Sentence 66 s¢ 
Se ae pees Cee Kinp oF STYLE. Metaphorical 

“The Laws of Health,” by Joseph C. Hutchison, 7 
M.D., LL.D. 65 cents. Clark & Maynard, New York. | FIGURES. 

Full and accurate. a, Metonomy . “sad roll,” 
ia aay Rebs," ne im ieeel sieetiny —~ b. Metaphor .. ** life’s parade.” 
fhe, cents. Henry ., New . > . “c %. 
of practical directions for simple dissection. > Foreons fication a Fame ~ 
“The Human Body and Its Health.” William Thayer) % glory. 


PROSE TRANSLATION. 
The bloody strife is over, and the dead sleep on 


* Practical Work in the School-Room—The Human| every side; no more in life shall the brave soldiers 


meet their comrades; their tents are spread on the 

eternal camping-ground of Fame; and glory, with 

solemn round, guards the encampment. 

** Has beat”—has beaten. 

_has beaten is a verb, irregular, transitive, 
indicative mode, present perfect tense, active 
voice; third person, singular number, to agree 
with its subject ‘‘ roll.” 

“* Shall meet” is a verb, irregular, intransitive, in- 

dicative mode, future tense, third person, 

plural number, to agree with its subject 

“few.” 

“That” is an adjective, modifying ‘* few.” 

‘** Their” is a pronoun, personal, third person, plu- 

ral number, masculine gender, to agree with 

its antecedent ‘‘ few”; possessive case, pos 
sesses ‘‘ tents.” 

** Are spread ” is a verb, irreguar, transitive, pass- 
ive voice, indicative mode, present tense: 
third person, plural number, to agree with 
its subject ‘‘ tents.”’ 

Nore.—We do not indorse what this article teaches but 

there is much in it that can be usedia accordance with correct 


principles. 
Eprrors. 





HISTORY. 


Nors.—The following outline of topics and books for reference, 
prepared for the achools of New Haven, will be found extremely 
useful to teachers .n preparing supplementary work. Books are 
es:ential to teaching. No teacrer can get along, do 
good work t them: but thousands are deprived of their 
aid. But what shal! theudo? A town library can easily be com- 
menced,. and a county library, with books deposited at some cen- 
tral point for reference, not cireviation, could be ally 
consulted for facts and incidents that would add a bundred-fold 
to the interest and vsefulness of school work. Do not say when 
you read lists of books, as in this number of the JOURNAL, 
* These are not for me.” They are for you, only it requires a little 
exertion and effort to get hold of them. Do not rest 

until you have made the nuggets of golden wisdom the posses- 
sions ot your pupils. 


TOPICS. Books. 


Annexation of Texas. Greeléy’s War of the Rebel- 
Taylor’s Campaign in Texas.| lion. Vol, L 
Omit of N. Mexico and} Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Stowe. 


ifornia. Young Folks’ History of the 





Scott’s pe in Mexico. Rebellion. Crampton. 
Discovery of gold in Califor-| Young Folks’ History of the 
nia. Civil War. Cheney. 
Henry Clay. Alcott’s Hospital Sketches. 
Clay’s Compromise of 1850. Winning His Way. Coffin. 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill. | Following the Flag. Coffin. 
Treaty with Japan. } Days and Nights on the 
Dred Scott Decision. | | Battle Field. Coffin, 
Fugitive Slave Law. Heroes of the Rebellion. 
John Brown, Ericsson. 
Election of Lincoln. Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Fort Sumter. Holland (and ~~: 
Bull Ran. Army Lifein a Black Reg- 
Trent Affair. , iment. Higginson, 
Mississippi » ey oe Recollections of a Drummer 
Capture of New Orleans. 


Boy. 
—- =, agg | Heroes “. & ] ppebeliten. 
paign. Grant. y ey. 
Invasion of Maryland. a of the Rebellion. 





Vicksburg. Sherman. Hieodiey. 
Chattanooga. Boys of '61—The Knightly 
Gettysburg. | Soldier. Trumbull. 
Sherman’s March. Memoirsof Sherman. Writ- 
War in Virginia in 1864. ten by himself. 

Sheridan in the Shenandoah. Campaigns of the Civil War. 
F tin Mobile Bay. (12 vols.) For careful study. 


Heroes of the Rebellion. 
Sheridan. 


mission. Sexvagt, 

Story of the U. 8. Navy. 
(Whole History from the 
beginning } 

Memoirs of Gov. Andrew. 

History of the United States. 


e Un- 
ohnson. 


Constitutional History and 
Political Development of 


Treaty of Washington | the United States. Sterne. 
Alabama Claims. Our Country. Lossing. 
Fishery Award. Through the Light Conti- 
of Garfield. | nent. Saunders. 
History of Your State, City, American Citizen’s Manual. 
or County. Ford. 
| Life of Garfield. J. M. Pail; 
| From Log Cabin to the W: 
| House. 
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TABLE TALK. 


“* Let a little are into our church ; 

It ain’t much trouble—only make a hole, 

And the are will cum 1n of itself ; 

(It luvs to cum in whare it can git warm),” 
wails ‘‘ A Gasper,” in his famous ‘“* Apele for Are.” This 
meets the approval of the teacher, and she at once acts 
upon the suggestion. She opens the window for a gen- 
erous supply of the free commodity. She applies it to 
her pupils as she would a mustard-poultice—in drafts. 

‘*Oh, I am very careful about the ventilation of my 
room,” says the teacher, ‘‘I open the windows every 
hour, and sometimes leave them a little way open for 
awhile.” 

**Do you have much sickness in your school ?” 

“Well, some, The Jones children had the diphtheria 
last winter—three of them died; and Mrs. Bender’s 
Tommy died of croup. Four of the Smith family are 
now down with the scarlet fever,and there is always 
considerable absence on account of colds as soon as 
winter sets in.” 

‘** Are you sure that you are in no way responsible 
for this ?” 

“I! Why, how so?” 

‘Because by your method of ventilating, you have 
subjected your pupils to a draft; as soon as a window 
is opened, the cold air rushes in. A child sitting be- 
tween the open window and the hot stove gets a full 
volley of cold air on one side, and one of hot air on the 
other, Cast-iron will break when subjected to such a 
process, What wonder, then, thut the delicate child 
breaks down with cold, diphtheria or scarlet fever ?”’ 

Fresh air, and plenty of it, is a necessity, but let it 
‘‘come in and get warm” before you apply it to the 
children, 











READING CIRCLES. 


In accordance with the general progress of the Illinois 
Teachers’ Reading Circle, the managers for Putnam 
County, viz., J. H. Seaton, Supt. of Schools, and W. D. 
Edmonds, of Hennepin, Frank Steel, of Granville, and 
J. E. W. Morgan, of Magnolia, met at Mr. Seaton’s 
office, Nov, 2ist, and organized by electing Mr. Seaton 
President, and J. E. Morgan, Secretary, 

‘Local circles have been organized at Granville and 
Magnolia, numbering respectively ten and fourteen 
members. Hennepin will soon commence the work ; 
then our little county will have wheeled into line. 

The following is the first year’s course of reading of 
the Missouri State Reading Circle : 

Elementary. Professsonal: Raub’s Methods of 
Teaching. Science: Hunt’s Hygiene for Young Peo- 
ple. Literature and Art: Irving’s Sketch Book. His- 
tory : Creasy’s Decisive Battles. Biography : Parton’s 
Celebrated Men. 

Advanced, Professional: Baldwin’s Art of School 
Management, Science: Bain’s Education as a Science. 
Literature and Art : Dickens’ Nicholas Nickleby. His- 
tory : Barnes’ General History. Biography: Alden’s 
Famous Biography. 

Advanced—Second year. Not yet selected. 








THE New JERSEY TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE. C, E. 
MELENEY, SEc’y.—The second meeting of the N. J. 
Teachers’ Reading Circle was held in the Newark High 
School, on Saturday, Dec. 5. The committee appointed 
at the previous meeting presented the results of their 
labors in the form of a constitution and by-laws. 

The object of the Reading Circle is the “‘ professional 
and general culture of the teachers.” The constitution 
provides for a central ‘‘ Board of Control,” consisting 
of a president, a vice-president, and seven directors, 
one from each Congressional district, who are to be 
elected by the Circle, and a secretary and treasurer, 
who are to be elected by the directors. 

The state is to be divided into districts, under district 
management, to be appointed by the Board of Control. 
£ccial circles are to be organized throughout the state, 
the membership fee being fifty cents. 

The Board of Control will meet regularly twice each 
year, and will have its headquarters probably at Tren- 
ton. The Circle will meet once a year, at the time and 
place of the meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The district managers and local circles are to fix their 
own time of meeting. 

It will be noticed that the organization closely resem- 
bles that of other states, 

‘Le chject differs frcm that of the New York State 
Reading Circle, in providing for reading of a general 





<Larecte: im additional to the professional, 


iB of ventlidtg examinations at the end of pox 
year, certificates will be granted to all who satisfy 
ne RIE SO Tiers pete SeeNgmNeee: tee 
course faithfully and thoroughly. 
The course of reading was prepared, weak nohadented, 
owing to the lateness of the hour. It will be presented 
again by the committee at the next meeting, Dec. 29, 
then to be adopted or modified, by a vote of the Circle, 
The first year’s work, as proposed by the committee, 
is as follows : 
ist. Quick’s Educational Reformers, prescribed, and 
Hailmann’s History of Pedagogy, optional. 
2d. Page’s Theory and Practice (New), prescribed, 
and Parker’s Talks on Teaching, and Trumbull’s Teach- 
ers and Teaching, recommended, 
8d. The Chautauquan, prescribed. 
4th. An outline work on English Literature, pre- 
scribed. 
As the course of reading is to be made out by the 
Board of Control, the committee did not report a sub- 
sequent course, except to suggest that the above is a 
preparation fer Sully’s Psychology (abridged by Rein- 
hart), Philosophy of Education, Lectures on Education, 
General History, and some of the best works of noted 
English and American authors. 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 











SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. 


I, 
THE FLOWER. 

Once in a golden hour 

I cast to earth a seed. 
Up there came a flower, 

The people said, “‘ a weed.” 
To and fro they went 

Thro’ my garden-bower, 
And muttering discontent, 

Cursed me and my flower. 
Then it grew so tall 

It wore a crown of light, 
But thieves from o’er the wall 

Stole the seed by night. 
Sowed it far and wide, 

By every town and tower, 
Till all the people cried, 

“* Splendid is the flower.” 
Read my little fable, 

He that runs may read, 
Most can raise the flowers now, 

For all have got the seed. 


And some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed ; 

And now again the people 
Call it but a weed, 





IL 
WINTER. 

The frost is here, 

And fuel is dear, 

And woods are sear, 

And fires burn clear, 

And frost is here, 
And has bitten the heel of the going year. 

Bite, frost, bite ! 
You roll up away from the light 
The blue wood louse, and the plump dormouse, 
And the bees are stilled, and the flies are killed, 
And you bite far into the heart of the house, 

But not into mine. 


Bite, frost, bite ! 

The woods are all the searer, 

The fuel is all the dearer, 

The fires are all the clearer, 

My spring is all the nearer ; 
You have bitten into the heart of the earth, 

But not into mine, 





Ill. 
THE PorT’s Sona. 

The rain had fallen, the Poet arose, 

He passed by the town and out of the street, 
A light wind blew from the gates of the sun, 

And waves of shadows went over the wheat, 
And he sat him down in a lonely place, 

And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild-swan pause in her cloud, 





And the lark drop down at his feet, 


= 
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The swallow stopt as he hunted the bee, 
The snake slipt under a spray, 

The wild-hawk stood with the down on his beak, 
And stared, with his foot on the prey, 

And the nightingale thought, “I have sung many 
But never a one so gay, 

For he sings of what the world will be 
When the years have died away.” 





; IV. 
I chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles. 
* * * * 

I wind about, and in and out, 
With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout, 
And here and there a grayling. 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as I travel 

With many a silvery water break 
Above the golden gravel, 


And draw them all along, and flow . 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 


But I go on forever. 
* * -_ * 


I slip, I slide, I gleam, I glance, 
Among my skimming swallows, 
I make the netted sunbeams dance 
Against my sandyjshallows. 
—From The Brook, 


¥, 


O, Blackbird ! sing me something well ; 
While all the neighbors shoot thee round, 
I keep smooth plats of fruitful ground, 

Where thou may’st warble, eat and dwell. 


The espaliers and the standards all 
Are thine ; the range of lawn and par 
The unnetted black-hearts ripen dark, 
All thine against the garden-wall, 


Yet, tho’ I spared thee all the spring, 
Thy sole delight is, sitting still, 
With that cold dagger of a bill 

To fret the summer jenneting. 


* * * * 


And in the sultry garden-squares, 
Now thy fliute-notes are changed to coarse, 
I hear thee not at all, or hoarse 

As when a hawker hawks his wares, 


Take warning! he that will not sing 
While yon sun prospers in the blue, 
Shall sing for want, ere leaves are new. 
Caught in the frozen palms of Spring. 
—From The Blackbird. 


VI. 


When cats run home and light is come, 
And dew is cold upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumb, 
_And the whirring sail goes round; 
And the whirring sail goes round, 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 


When merry milkmaids click the latch 
And rarely smells the new-mown hay, 
And the cock hath sung beneath the thatch 
Twice or thrice his roundelay, 
Twice or thrice his roundelay ; 
Alone and warming his five wits, 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 
—From The Owl. 


Vil. 

When will the stream be aweary of flowing 
Under my eye ? 

When will the wind be aweary of blowing 
Over the sky ? 

When will the clouds be aweary of fleeting ? 

When will the heart be aweary of beating ? 
And nature die ? 






| 
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° was determined to have the money . 
okt he obtained it by mortgaging his 
' farm. 

Six months afterward the Com- 
modore heard what'had been done, 
y and he very soon took occasion to 

a lecture Mr. William soundly. 
, “You don’t amount to a row of 
pins,” said the irate old gentleman ; 
‘* you never did and you never will. 
Thave made up my mind to have 
nothing more to do with you.” But 
the next day he sent William a 
, check for $6,000, with instructions 
i to “ pay off that mortgage quick.” 
It was not long before the Staten 
| Island farm began to show signs 
of prosperity. The boundaries were 
widened, and in a few years in- 
/-——| stead of seventy-five acres there 
were 350, in excellent condition, all 














THE OLD ALPHABET METHOD. 
From the Christian at Work. 











Never, oh ! never, nothing will die ; 
The stream flows, 
The wind blows, 
The cloud fleets. 
The heart beats, 
Nothing will die. 
—From Nothing will Die. 





VIII. 


Clearly the blue river chimes in its flowing 
Under my eye ; 
Warmly and broadly the south winds are blowing 
Over the sky. 
One after another the white clouds are fleeting, 
Every heart this May morning in joyance is beating 
Fall merrily, 
Yet all things must die. 
The stream will cease to flow, 
The wind will cease to blow, 
The clouds will cease to fleet, 
The heart will cease to beat, 
For all things must die. 
—From All Things Must Die. 





MR. WILLIAM H. VANDERBILT. 


By E. L. B. 


SOME OF HIS STEPS TOWARD SUCCESS. 

William H. Vanderbilt, the richest man in the world, 
died suddenly at his home in New York, December the 
8th. The news of his death was a great surprise ; at 
once everybody began talking about the great million- 
aire and the way his fortune was made. 


FIRST STEP.—A FAITHFUL CLERK. 


Mr. Vanderbilt’s father, “‘The Commodore,” was a 
very rich man, but he seemed to think that his boy 
William would never amount to much. Cornelius was 
the favored son. William was given a very ordinary edu- 
cation, and was obliged to look out for himself as soon 
as his school-days were over. So at eighteen years of 
age the son of the millionaire was a clerk in a banking- 
house, on a salary of $150 a year. The next year he re- 
ceived double that amount, and the third, one thousand 
dollars. He was now twenty years old, and ventured 
on his thousand a year to get married. Shortly after- 
ward his firm offered to take him in as a partner, but 
the confinement of the office was affecting his health so 
much that he was obliged to decline the offer, and give 
up his position, In spite of his success with his em- 
ployers, his father still refused to see any business cap- 
acity in him, and the utmoet he would do for him in 
his failing state of health, was to buy a farm of seventy- 
five acres on Staten Island, and put him on it. 


SECOND STEP.—AN ENTERPRISING FARMER. 


The farm was in a bad condition, very little of the 
land was under cultivation, and before William had 
been there long, he saw that unless the land was im- 
proved his life as a farmer would be like that of his 
neighbors, a struggle to wrest a living from the soil, 
and to keep off the ague, To make the necessary im- 
provements would take $6,000. He knew it would be 
useless to go to his father for this, so be sent a friend ; 
he refusal was vary prompt and decided. But William 








bought and paid for by the young 
man, and yielding an income of 
ay $12,000 a year above all expenses. 

The Commodore of course was obliged to admit that 
his son had succeeded as a farmer, but be had no dis- 
position to entrust him with any of his great business 
interests. It does not seem that William felt at all hard 
towards the old gentleman for this small estimation of 
his qualities; he always tried to please his father 
by yielding to his wishes. The following incident shows 
how he did this in one instance, at least. 

William was a great smoker. One day while on a 
trip to Europe, the father and son were walking on the 
deck, and the latter was smoking a cigar. ‘‘I wish you 
would give up that smoking habit of yours” said the 
Commodore abruptly, “Ill give you $10,000 if you 
will.” 

“You need not give me any money, your wish is suf- 
ficient,” answered the son, throwing his cigar over- 
board. 

THIRD STEP.—A CAREFUL MANAGER. 

Three years after this trip the Commodore began to 
sell out his steamboat stock and invest in railroads. He 
was much interested in a new railroad in Staten Island, 
and bought most of the stock ; but the road did not pay, 
and in two years was bankrupt. William Vanderbilt 
was then one of the most prominent men on the Island, 
and he was made receiver of the bankrupt road: In a 
short time after he took charge of affairs the railroad be- 
gan to pay ; in two years it was out of debt, and Wm. H. 
was made president. Then the father began to see his 
son’s abilities, and a few months afterward made him 
vice-president of the Harlem road, Still only the de- 
tails, the drudgery of the work was entrusted to Wil- 
liam; all the great strokes by which he obtained control 
of one road after another he did himself. As fast as the 
roads came into his possession, his son was made vice- 
president and given the general oversight and direction. 
In this way they worked together until Jan. 4, 1877, 


when the Commodore was called away from all his | sions and assistance 


great enterprises by death. 

When the will was read, 1t was found that he bad be- 
queathed nearly nine-tenths of his great fortune—be- 
tween 60 and 100 millions—to William, a preceeding al- 
most as unjust as his former treatment, though in an 
opposite direction. William himself appears to have 
thought it was not quite fair ; and when he went to give 
his sisters the bonds and stocks willed to them, he took 
besides half a million dollars for each from his own 
share. 

The story of Mr. William Vanderbilt’s business career 
after his father’s death is too long to tell at one time. 
If everything he touched did not actually turn to gold 
a great deal of gold turned at his touch. His fortune at 
the time of his death was estimated at from 175 to 200 
millions of dollars. Many things have been said about 
the character of his business operations, one worthy 
of imitation is, “‘ he built up whatever he undertook, 
and left it better than he found it.” 





GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 


1. Draw an accurate map of the school-room by 
scale. 

2. Who would be President of the United States if 
President Cleveland and the President of the Senate 
both should die ? 

3. Write a definition of a river. 

4. Write a definition of a mountain. 

5. Illustrate, by a simple experiment, an axis. 

6. What is climate? 


7. How does animal life differ from vegetable life? 
8. What is zoology ? 
9. What vegetables give us the best food)? 
10. From what substances is sugar obtained ?! 
11. Where is salt found pure ? 
12, Is salt food ? 
13. What is a cause? 
14. What is a result ? 
15. How do we know where the North Pole is? 
16. How does fog differ from rain? 
17. What is a cloud? 
18. What is the difference between a strong wind and 
a cyclone? 
19. Tell how many gallons a barrel holds, that is 3 ft. 
high, and whose average diameter is 18 inches. 
20. What does the word denomination mean in arith- 
metic ? 
21. What does it mean when applied to religions ? 
22. What is money? Is a promissory note money ? 
23. Write two sentences containing the word Dill 
with different meanings. 
24. How does “a principal” differ from “a prin- 
ciple”? 
25. Is 4X}=—} multiplication ? Then what is 4+2=—2? 
What, } of 4=2? 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





President Cleveland’s Message is of unusual length. But 
the space it occupies is not wasted. It is seldom that a 
document has issued from the Executive so full of informa- 
tion and instruction for the people. [tis free from verbi- 
age, is written in a plain, business-like manner, treats of a 
large number of subjects, and is positive and outspoken in 
the expression of opinions on the important issues of the 
hour. The literary quality of the message will strike the 
educated reader and surprise those who have not considered 
the President as a writer. He shows himself here an un- 
common strong and clear writer. Althouch voluminous, 
the message is neither frigid nor dull, is full of information 
aptl stated, and will rank with the best documents of its 


The richest land-owners in the United States are the In- 
dians, and they ought to be. They once possessed the en- 
tire American continent. and it would be a mockery of the 
theory of the ultimate triumph of justice were they not to 
retain possession of at least as much land as they can ever 
need or ought to desire. Secretary Lamar savs that the 
property of the 260,000 men, women, and children in our 

ndian Ly eee is worth, including lands and trust funds, 
$152,000, , So that the average wealth is now more than 
$584 each. But the difficulty with them is, they do not 
know how to use it. They are mere children, to be edu- 
cated. It will take generations. 


Four dog-bitten children from Newark, N. J., are on 
their way to Paris to be treated for hydrophobia by the 
world-renowned Pasteur. This country will watch the re- 
sult of his work with great interest. ‘The money to pay for 
their passage was mostly raised by subscription. 


The Irish question is so manifestly the great subject for 
discussion in the next Parliament that plans have been 
laid for coming to some sort of an agreement with regard 
to it, and so preventing the Parnellites from continuing to 
block the wheels of the imperial government. as they are 
now better able than ever to do, if they feel themselves 
slighted by the English statesmen. 


The Euphrates Valley railway scheme has been revived 
with considerable energy, and it looks as if it would finally 
be carried through to a successful end. The syndicate 
formed in London pro to raise £7,000,000, and has 
secured the promise of the government to exert its influence 
with the Sultan of Turkey to acquire the requisite conces- 
. The project includes a gicantic canal, 
which is to connect the Caspian Sea with the Persian Gulf 
via the Valley of the Euphrates. 


Mr. Gladstone has been returned to Parliament from 
Midlothian by a majority of 4,634. The Conservatives are 
jubilant at their unexpected gains over their liberal op- 
ponents. 


King Thebaw has ceased to reign: or rather he has 
to misgovern. The vices and cruelties with which 
his rule was stained are such as modern writers usually 
style Oriental, Bogenentty forgetting that itis only neces- 
sary to go back far enough in Western records to find 
— to the very worst of Eastern despotisms. Itis not 
in the race, but in the conditions that the explanation lies. 
Thebaw of Burmah never committed as many crnelties as 
Philip the Second of Spain, or the Duke of Alva, or Tor- 
quemada, or Charles the Ninth of France. 


There was a t storm at sea on Tuesday, Nov. 24. At 
Coney Island the tide rose twenty-nine feet. 


The indictment by the Grand Jury for bribery of a man 
holding the exalted position before the community hereto- 
fore occupied by General Shaler, is a public disgrace whose 
effect can only be obliterated by the complete acquittal of 
the accused. 


Prince Alexander of Bulgaria certainly deserves the 
golden opinions he has won as a military leader. Like 
Henry of Navarre his plume has been seen always in the 
thick of the fight. If he has not spared his men, neither 
has he spared himself. 


Sagasta has the confidence of a large part of the people 
of o> but if his ministry is succeeded by one controlled 
by the Liberals, the restoration of the republic may seem 
probable to Senor Castelar and other Castillians who sym- 
pathize with him. 


The opponents of Christianity in Japan have banded to- 
gether to resist the spread of the Christian religion. Several 
such associations exist in different cities; but in no case 


do they to na: qmanasnge. En ya wh er ery 
twenty m, carryin. Hage, a : “Ex hrist, 
the Robber,”’ entered a Gree chapel, bat om no dis- 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

GOOD THINGS FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
[Continued from page 353.] 

From a paper by Miss Mary A. Bridgman, of the 
Framingham Normal School, on the Study of Eng- 
lish Literature in High Schools: 

* Every study ought to give a satisfactory answer to 





the question, Of what use? The teacher should start | social hig 


with a well-defined aim ; aclear idea of what she wishes 
the pupils to accomplish. She should awaken in them 
a desire to explore for themselves the field of literature, 
so that its study may become a habit ; to arouse a taste 
for the best literature, a real delight in it, is what should 
be secured. Much depends upon the teacher’s own en- 
thusiasm, and a long and far-reaching preparation. The 
best results can be obtained by combining lectures by 
the teacher with text-book study : and what the pupil 
=. learns should be drawn out by careful question- 
ing.” 


From an address by the Rev.Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, on the Public School and the Family: 


‘* In the last half century. the schools have gained 
more power in the regulation of the daily life of the 
community than anvone thoveht possible before. He 
looked at the mutual relationship of home schools from 
the point of view, first, of parent wishing to maintain 
some acquaintance with his children ; second, of the Sun- 
day school and its place in education in ourown system ; 
third. in regard to the child’s acquaintance with prac- 
tical life and the details of every-day affairs. He advo- 
cated half-time schools, or the limitation of the school 
period to twenty-three weeks of the year. Until this 
can be granted, he would urge the abolition of the home 
lessons. The home life of New England is a very beau- 
tiful life, and the schools should not interfere with it 
unnecessarily. He disliked the idea that teachers are 
more competent than parents to direct the home-life of 
the children. He believed that the religious side of 
education was not sufficiently provided for. It is the 
purpose of schools to make good men and women rather 
than teachers.” 

From remarks by Mr. H. L. Clapp, of Boston, 
on Elementary Science in Grammar Schools: 

** Too much attention proportionately is given to !the 
studies in language and literature, and too little atten- 
tion is given to those studies which will tend to create 
an active interest on the part of the pupil in the devel- 
opment of the faculties. The keenest interest bas been 
aroused in studies by little excursions into the domain 
of natural science, and the moral as well as the intel- 
lectual development is promoted by such studies. Ele- 
mentary ecience can be taught in our schools by utiliz- 
ing the present opportunities and leaving out unnecessary 
things, such as compound proportion and small com- 
plex fractions. Enthusiasm ard self-teaching on the 
part of the pupils, is the test of the true method.” 


From remarks by Supt. H: F. Harrington, of the 
pubiic schools of Newburyport, on the Golden 
Mean between the Old and the New Methods of 
Teaching: 


* The paramount object of the teacher of the element- 
ary school is to furnish the pupil with tne best imnle- 


ments for the acquiring of knowledge. The employ- | tio: 


ment of the instruments of knowledge is necessarily 
associated with knowledge itself. Arithmetic and lan~ 
guage are instruments of knowledge, but too often the 
teacher is merely occupied with the effort to cram the 
pupils with useless knowledge rather than to use them 
as things to be perfected for future use. Our course of 
studies is now arranged primarily for the imparting of 
knowledge, instead of making the means of acquiring 
information and developing the faculties paramount.” 


From remarks by the Hon. J. W. Dickinson on 
Primary Methods: 


‘* The three ends to be accomplished by school exer- 
cises are the acquisition of useful knowledge. a natura- 
ural methed of nsing the faculties, and a right mental 
development. The accomplishment of these ends de- 
— on the use of principles that both the teacher and 
earned must observe, The principle upon which the 
acquisition of knowledge depends is that all objects and 
—< enumerated in the course of studies to be pur- 
sued, or adequate representations of them, must be 
brought into the presence of the learned mind, If the 
objects and subjects are presented, absolute knowledge 
will be occasioned. If illustrations are substituted for 
the objects, the knowledge occasioned will be relative 
only. A correct method of teaching depends on the use 
of the principle that all objects of thought. both objec- 
tive and subjective, must be presented first as units, 
secondly as made up of distinct parts or qualities. The 
application of this principle constitutes the analytic 
method of teaching. The mind is symmetrically de- 
veloped by a right exercise of its own faculties. Te- 
fore the third end of school Jife is accomplished by so 
directing the pupil that he will cultivate the power of 
self-activity. If the teacher is sticcessful in the use of 
the three principles thus described. with all that is im- 
Joos in them, he will accomplish the ends for which he 

abors. Primary teaching is distinguished, not by its 

methods, but by tbe nature of the objects of thought it 
presents. The topics first presen are objective in 
their nature. The knowledge first gained is of facts. A 
knowledge of relations and of classes follows in order. 
In securing a proper development of the mind, physical, 
mental, and moral training must be provided.” 
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Froma paper by Miss Helen Magill, of the How- 
ard Collegiate Institute, West Bridgewater, on the 
Importance of Collegiate Education for the Aver- 
age Girl: 

“« The broadest and most efficient educational founda- 
tion that circumstances will allow should be given to 
the average feminine mind, A college training should 
show the larger and smaller interests of life in their 
true relations, to give dignity to the whole framework 
of existence, even to its minutest detail. There is noth- 
ing more likely to prove effective in antagonizing the 
h pressure and the mercenary ideas of the 
present age than the extension of the right kind of col- 
lege training to the fathers and mothers of the rising 
generation, and it should be made possible for every 
girl of average mind to have such a training.” 


COLORADO. 

President Ingersoll, of the Agricultural College, is on a 
tour of inspection among eastern agricultural colleges. 
He will visit those of Kansas, Iowa, and Michigan. Dr. 
Ingersoll is a model college president, and is doing a grand 
educational work in our young state. Dr. C, F. Taylor, a 

uate of Bowdoin, is the recently elected county super- 
— of Pueblo County. He will make a capable 
officer. 


B. A. P, Eaton, of El Paso County, was an independent 
candidate for re-election to the third term as county super- 
intendent. He was elected by a flattering majority. The 
people will not always allow politicians to dispose of this 
important office as they wish. Brother McCreery, of Fort 
Collins, has been nes superintendent of Larimie County 
since the time when ‘‘the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary.”” His re-election vouchsafes better schools 
than ever in that populous agricultural county, 


8. D. Carroll, principal of Crested Butte school, was 
elected superintendent of schools in Gunnison County. 
Congratulations for both officer and constituency. 


The coming meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
promises to be the best in its history. No live, teacher 
should fail to attend. We hear flattering reports ‘of Prof. 
Eddingfield’s work at Bald Mountain. Brother Edding- 
oe re soon be heard from in a larger field in our grow- 
ngs . 


The pupils of the Greeley High Schooi are getting ready 
for the annual contest, which will come off sometime be- 
fore the holidays. The boys are preparing orations and the 
girls essays, and the exercises doubtless be very enter- 

ning. 


Now, that the National Association is to be held at 
Topeka, Col., school people should go to work to make this 
meeting west of the Missouri River a phenomenal success. 
Naturally we feel disappointed, but we are not a jealous, 
sour set. That spirit does not comport with the size of our 
mountains, 
air. We wil 





the breadth of our plains, or the purity of our 
J 1 do all we can for the Topeka meeting. 
South Pueblo, Col. F. B. GAvLt. 
INDIANA. 


The following subjeets are to be discussed at the state 
association, to be held,at Indianapolis, Dec. 29. 30, 31: 
“The Philosophy of Life,” by E. E. Smith, Perdue Uni- 
versity ; ‘‘ The Social Influence of the Teacher,” John W. 
Holcombe, superintendent public instruction: “The 
Truancy Problem,” Mrs. Mattie Curl Dennis, Richmond ; 
“The Aisthetic Element in Child-Culture,” Mrs. S. E. 
Barnes, LaFayette: “The Discipline of the Will.” S. 8. 
Parr, principal De Pauw Normal*School; ‘‘The Thinker 
and the Doer,”’ James B. Angell, President Michigan Uni- 
versity; ‘‘Organic Relation of the Common School 
Studies,’ Howard Sanderson, Department of Methods, 
State Normal School: “Should the State furnish Text- 
books for Pupils ?” C. F. Coffin, New Albany : “ Is Instruc- 

n Best when Pleasantest ’”’ J. B. ’ ate prin- 
cipal, Richmond Normal School: ‘‘ How Best to Develop 
Thought Power in Pupils,” J. H. Martin, superintendent 
Madison schools; ‘‘ Biology Work in High Schools,” John 
M. Coulter, Wabash College; ‘‘The Valne of the Student 
Spirit to the Profession of Teaching.” principal Chester E. 
Lane, Fort Wayne High School: ‘““Chemistry in the High 
School,’’ Miss Lillie J. Martin, Indianapolis High School 
(illustrated with class in the laboratory) ; “ Discipline from 
the Study of Physics,” principal Robert Spear, Evansville 
High School. 

IOWA. 

Skort-hand has been introduced in the course of study in 

the schools of Cedar Rapids. 


NEW YORK. 


The Queens County teachers held their association at 
Jamaica, Dec. 4-5. Dr. Allen, of the ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
gave an address. Mr. Rover, of Rockville Center, talked 
about “‘How Much Home Study the Child Ought to Do ;” 
and Prof. Williams, of Central Park, showed the teachers 
**How to Teach Arithmetic.”’ The next regular meeting 
will be held at Flushing. Mr. Ballard, of Jamaica, has 
promised to be present and say something about Percent- 
age. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Superintendent Edson, of the Jersev City schools, reports 
that 299 applicants were refused admission for lack of room 
during November. In Elizabeth matters are in a still 
worse condition. In some of the primary rooms in School 


No. 1, 120 pupils are packed into a room that will only ac-| gra 


comm . Inthe Second Ward are nearly 400 chil- 
dren deprived entirely of the means of education, because 
= the negligence of the Board in providing a school build- 
ng. 


The Bergen County Teachers’ Association met recently 
at Fairview. Prof. Geppard, of Carlstadt, gave a drill in 
calisthenics to ‘Illustrate his theory of teaching it. Mr. 
Waite discussed “‘HowI Teach Writing in my School.” 
Prof. Transue talked about ‘‘How Long Young Pupils 
Should be Kept in the School-Room.” 


Mrs. G, H. Lindsley, of Jersey City, has an excellent lec- 
ture on “OUR GIRLS,” which she will give whenever re- 
quested. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
The Union County Teachers’ Institute meets at Mifflin- 





burg, Dec. 21-25, County Superintendent B. R. Johnson 
is president ; Mr. Geo. P. ‘ ., Prof. Chas. Lose, 
Prof. Geo. Little, Col. J. P. Sanford, and T. T. Everett the 





instructors and lecturers. On Thursday there will be a 
directors’ day to consider the systematizing of the work in 
= ded schools. Prof. Lose will address the convention 
n the oon. 


Indiana County Teachers’ Institute will be held at Indi- 
ana, Dec. 28-Jan.1. Profs. T. M. Balliet, L. H. Durling, 
J. H. ¥ , and Miss Stella M. King, instructors. The 
read question will be , and an effort 
made to form a county organization. 


The Butler County institute will at Butler, Dec. 28. 
Tnstructors—Dr. A, R. Horn, Dr. A. B, Miller, and Prof. 
E. P. Stewart 





PERSONAL. 

. WHEN WILLIAM D. HOWELLS was editor of The Atlantic 
Monthly, a young lady of Philadelphia, says The Press of 
that city, sent-him the manuscript of a short story which 
she thought above the average. Some time passed and as 
yet no verdics had been announced. It that she 
one day answered a ring at the door. There stood a sus- 

ous-looking stran with lowering brow and black 
r ng mustache. 
an 


e thought it was a tramp or a pediler, 
er motion to close the door ab ly was arrested by 
the question whether —— was ome. It was the 
editor himself, who called in person to explain that her story 
was excellent, but that a story of his own, already in type, 
had a plot so similar that it was impossible to use hers. 


TRUSTEE Simmons, of the Board of Education of this city, 
lays down the broad principle that “‘a woman can get 
married at auy time.”” We trust the Hub newspapers will 
not agitate this statement of fact. It was intended to ap- 
ply exclusively to the women of New York. Mr. Simmons 

ad no intention of unduly exciting the superfluous ladies 
of Boston, and would doubtless feel a po 
any rash consequences should result from 
remark. 


_e regret if 
too general 


AMONG the many educators of our acquaintance very few 
have gained a wider or more deserved reputation for use- 
fulness and solid worth than Pror. T. J. MITCHELL, of 
Charlotte, N.C. Heis justin the meridian of his man- 
hood, and his record, as scholar and teacher, is of the 
highest class. In addition to the educational advantages 
of a city high school and college, he has had the careful 
training of an excellent normal sc: , and an extensive 
experience in school work that m: is services of ines- 
timable value. Ever since his college course was completed, 
all his energies have been devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion. Previous to accepting his present position, to which 
he has recently been for the fourth time, he was, 
successively, principal of the Vincent Academy, and the 
Buffalo igh School, and superintendent of the public 
schools of Higgipapo allipolis, and Mt. Gilead. The 
range of subjects in which he is qualified to give instruc- 
tion is unusually wide. In al! the English and scientific 
branches, his scholarship is exhaustive, while it is no less 
thorough and efficient the classics and mathematics. 
Prof. Mitchell is also a first-class app and exhibits 
rare tact and sound common sense in al! his dealings with 
teachers, pupils, and patrons. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the most approved methods of instructidn and disci- 
pline, as practiced in our best public and normal schools, is 
a man of high moral character; and as a successful organizer 
of oy graded schools, the hest authorities in educa- 
tional matters in the country have frequently born testi- 
mony to the fact that he has few if any superiors.—S. W. 
Journal of Education. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


' At the meetin Se the Board last week. the “ Holt plan” 
was adopted 12 to 4. 


It was said at the last meeting of the Board that “it is an 
exceptional case when a teacher teaches for the love she has 
for her calling.”” Referring to a memorial of the principals 
and teachers in reference Mr. Holt’s plan, a member 
said: “‘ They don’t know what they are talking about.’ 
Another said: “‘It is worth $75 more to teach a class of 
boys in the grammar grade, than a class of girls in the 
same grade.” The highest light the Board has at present 
only reaches the fact that, “It is worth much more to 
teach the advanced classes than the lower ones ;” and, “A 
waeerg should not be paid as much as a man for the same 
work. 


Rev. H. R. Haweis, of England, delivered two lectures 
last week in Chickering Hall, in aid of the Library Fund 
of the Normal College. Notice of these lectures was not 


received until this week. 


Report of the New York Kindergarten Association for 
the year ending October, 1885 : 

During the season of 1884 and 1885 there were twenty- 
three meetings held. Five meetings were devoted to the 
study of the Del Sarte system of oratory ; five meetings to 
ola eee the lessons being given by Messrs, Spring 
and Griffen ; and three meetings were for social intercourse, 
at which Kindergarten games were ill . At the re- 
maining meetings the following topics were discussed : 





ing 
Religion in the Kinde nm; The Importance of a Know!l- 
edge of Physiology to Kind : What is There for 


ergarteners : 
Boys iu the Kindergarten ? Object Lessons in the Kinder- 
os: Which Kinde m Song-book is Preferable ? 
indergarten Drawing; Was Froebel Lacking in Esthetics ? 
Childrens’ Poems. —— were read on the Contents of a 
Child’s Mind, and the Study of Children. There were four 
original games and one original system of paper cuttin 
introduced and adopted. Guilfords & Ortel’s black 
wings were bought and distributed. The by-laws of 
the association were printed and circulated. A Kinder- 
n exhibit was held, the proceeds being sent to Wash- 
ngton, D. C., for the benefit of Southern education. 
EmILy B. Bryan, Recording Secretary. 


The process of a Japanese — is mak- 
ing great peoayems. The thematical and Physical So- 
ciety of To resolved to print the official part of its 
reports in the Roman characters, and the Chemical Society 
is about to take a similar step. Several newspapers are 
also already printed with Roman type, and the Japan 


Gazette expresses the opinion that the alphabet will 
soon be generally adopted. 4 


The pain and misery suffered by those who are afflict- 
ed wit a indiscriba The relief which 
is given ood’s Sarsaparilla has caused thousands to 
be thankful for this great medicine. It dispels the 





causes of dyspepsia, and tones up the digestive organs. 
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LETTERS. 





I wantpe soll yom that your last ig ae to me 
with just what I wanted most at that time. The short 
stories for re luction, the lesson on “ Battle o' 
Long Island,” and the exercise in the use of Preposi- 
tions were just the things for my svhool this week 
When we teachers are 


a 


boarding away from home, and 
in families where there are but few papers and books, 
we have to n4 on the JOURNAL for much of our ma- 
terial for work. I cannot see how any young teacher 
can think of trying to teach without the JOURNAL’s 
help. I om pied to fidd that I am not all wrong in 
thinking that many children know the numbers one and 
two, before they come to school. Can blank books er 
pads with lines ruled for the height of the letters, be 
obtained ? If so, where ? J. M. D. 


Write to the Acme Stationery Co., New York. 


I have frequently heard teachers complain that they 
had no success in teaching good manners to their pupils. 
It isa difficult task, but I have discovered a good way 
of im ng a knowledge of what good manners is, 
and I hope soon to see the practice follow the principle. 
I found a little hook called ‘‘ Good Behavior,” which is 
written in a style adapted to children, and full of inter- 
esting illustrations of the principles laid down. I take 
a chapter from this book for a reading lesson occasion- 
ally, and we talk over what we have read until we are 
all interested. This gives us a standard by which to 
measure our actions, and when an impolite thing is done 
we point to our mottos, gleaned from each day’s read- 
ings, and written on the blackboard, where they may 
be quickly brought to mind, This certainly creates a 
general interest in the subject, and I hope, as I said, to 
see a decided improvement in the manners of my chil- 
dren soon. B. 8. 


If the following fh-ughts suggested by a query in the 
JOURNAL a short time since, will be of any use to your 
readers, I gladly contribute them : 

‘‘ How shall I become proficient in composition ?’ 
was the question. I quote in answer Commenius’ im- 
mortal sentence, ‘‘ Learn to do by doing,” which Prof. 
Balliet expands into ‘‘ Learn to do a thing by doing that 
thing, not by doing something else”? How does the 
farmer teach his son the science and art of farming ? 
Does he make him learn from a book that ‘‘a plough 
is an agricultural impiement used in upturning the sod”? 
that “ a hoe is a tool used in seeeeeins ? that *‘ a rake 
is an instrument with teeth 4nd a handle, used in hay- 
making and gardening”? Never! The boy learns what 
a plough is by going to the hill side and taking it by the 
handles; a correct idea of a hoe is obtained by using it 
in ejecting the weeds from the potatoes and corn ; and 
scores of text-books couldn't give him a better under- 
standing of a rake than a day’s attention to it in the 
harvest field. 

Wb Sever from this very sensible mode of proced- 
ure W earning to use language? If you wish to be 
able to express what you know about a certain thing in 
good , which is what you mean by composition 
writing, sit down and write out all that is in your mind 
about a certain subject; correct, arrange in logical 
order, cut out all that is not closely 1elated to the sub- 
ject in hand, and write it all over again. One exercise 
of this kind a day will soon make a gocd writer of al- 
most anybody possessed of common sense. W. 8S. 


Where can gelatine films (spoken of in one of the late 
numbers of the SCHOOL JOURNAL) be procured ? 
M. A.C, 


Of Milton Bradley & Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Upee wees 05 at the JouRNAL of Dec. 5, question 94, 
(“* How y Cities in New York State ?’”’) is answered 
‘« Twenty-five.” 

Before the chartering of Amsterdam last winter, there 
were twenty-five, according to the Legislative Manual, 
Jomryences: alpen page 130. The point is a small one, 
but makes trouble in geography classes. 

. 1 ALBERT B. WATKINS, 

Assistant Secretary of Board of Regents, Albany. 


I would like to say just a word about the Questions. It 
seems to me that a ome mapy of them show little 
depth, and that most of them could be answered by the 

themselves, if they would take the trouble 
lo & to their geographies, grammars, histories, and en- 
cy 
80 


hess ~espapetinag save the space in the JOURNAL for 
more valuable and interesting. 


These are the sentiments of the editors ; but they have 
yielded to the numerous requests for information, be- 
cause the questioners seemed to be sincere, and in need 
of help, and it was hard to refuse to give all that time 
and space would allow. 


I see from the remarks of S. A. S.in the JouRNAL of 
I was mi tood in reference to 


| 





I take the “‘ two in unison” using script on the 
boned nn letting te datiieam teed the same in print 
on the chart or in their books. H. L. L. 





No teacher who professes to be a seeker after truth 
can neglect an examination into the merits of the Tonic 
Sol-Fa system of teaching music. 

The true teacher does not ask concerning a method is 
it the method of Socrates, or Ascham, or talozzi, or 
Page, or Parker, but he asks what true educational 
principles underlie this method. 

Let us apply to the teaching of music some of the 
tests that we would apply to other school branches. A 
teacher of the ‘“‘ New Education” is asked: ““ Why do 
you teach arithmetic? ‘‘ That my pupils may have cor- 
rect ideas of number and its properties.” *‘ For what 

?” ** For mental growth and use in the 
usiness of life.” But the “fossil” says: ‘‘Oh. no! we 


"|teach arithmetic for its tablee, its rules, its processes.” 


We are asked : ‘‘ Why do you teach music?” ‘*That the 
children may sing.” ‘‘ Why should they sing?’ “It 
cultivates taste, is refining in its influence, is beneficial 
in moral training, and has bigh value as a means ef 
physical culture.” Up jumps our professor of music 
and says : ‘‘Ob, no! singing is not the purpose of music, 
but that pupils may know about the stoff, about clefs 
and bars, crochets and quavers, and demi semi-quavers. 

La | do we teach reading? That the child may get 
thought. Amthmetic? That he may comprehend 
number, Language? That he may express thought. 
If we give the child simply words to pronounce, he gets 
no thought. If we teach figures, and not number, 
through objects, he gets no true ideaof number. If we 
give him grammatical rules, and do not help him to 
talk and write, he gains nothing in expression. Our 
methods are founded on wrong principles, or rather, 
they are not founded on right principles. 

If then, our purpose be to teach the thing, music, and 
we place between it and the pupil an array of symbols, 
new and strange, and which only those succeed in in- 
terpreting who make a life business of it, then is our 
method objectionable. 

The earnest, unprejudiced teacher will ask : ‘‘ Is there 
no direct way into the Temple of Music ?” 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Ww, J, SOLLY. 


We have a class which has become familiar with the 
rudiments of grammar as taught in English, and we 
wish to know: 

1. How much more time, in your opinion, should be 
given to that subject? 

2. At what age this advanced work thould be taken ? 

8. How much time in a whole school course should be 
devoted to the study of English, exclusive of rhetoric 
and Meaeniene, as used by our best writers of prose and 
verse 

4. What different works should be studied in this 


complete language course ? 
Philadelphia. M. W. W. 


(1.) No more time, (2.) Advanced grammar should not 
be taken up until the pupil has reached the age of ma- 
ture thought. (3.) Every recitation should teach the 
speaki g and writing of our lan e correctly. The 
study of the works of the best writers should commence 
very early in 4 school course. Of course, simple and 
easy selections should come first, and the more difficult 
ones Jater. Every child in the B cree echool should 
know the names of Longfellow, Tennyson, Poe, Bryant, 
etc., and, at least, a little of what they have written. 
Adapt selections to the capacity of the learners. Teach 
few, if any, dates until mature years. Devote just as 
much time as le to this most important branch of 
study. (4.) This question has been answered as much as 
it is possible in a brief note. 


There are several defects in our present school sys- 
tem that might be remedied by the legislature. While 
no one denies that the graded schools of New York are 
excellent, many must admit that the rural schools are 
behind those of some other states. Y men who 
hive in the country have no advantages of the prates 
schools ;if they attend them they must pay a good 
round tuition fee, which in addition to board, makes it 
= ive. Yet the property of these young men’s 

athers is taxed to raise several hundred dollars state 
money, that is annually paid back into the village treas- 
ury. Give the country boys a chance; they deserve it. 

Again it seems unfair for the money raised by a gen- 
eral tax to be expended to keep the t teachers em- 
ployed in teaching Latin and Greek to ten or twelve pu- 
pils, while the greater part of the general teaching is 
intrusted to poorly paid and many times inferior 
teachers. Would it not be more just to hive special 
teachers for classical studies, and give all the people 
the benfit of experienced and careful oS 

CHER. 


This letter is open for a reply. 





I am teaching for $25 per month, and school will not 
ow eS nN nc gee may ome 
we teachers in t get. public-school teach- 
See, Oe et 8 ee 
an average. I have to walk seven miles day to 
school, and work very hard all day in the school-room, 
if it could be called a room. The house that I am try- 
ing to teach in is about Lag gy dl aah ory 


saw four holes in the slab and putting 

in four pins. These three slab-beaches were all the ap- 

eo to commence work, What would you 

ve done under such circumstances? I fear that 

you would have gone home and given up in 

despair ; but as for me, I cannot afford to quit work, 

associates grow up in the very worst of ig- 

norance. I write this to give you an insicht into some 

of the public schools in North Carolina. I am proud of 

my state, but not of her system of education. 

Carolina. J. W. H. 


A recent article in a local paper speaks very disparag- 
ingly of institutes, and the compulsory law in regard to 
attendance upon them, I look upon the “odious law,’ 
discussed in the article, as upon most compulsory laws 
or requirements. whether they relate to the family, the 

or “* teachers’ institutes,” as im ic and un- 
necessary, if not unjust. Make home attractive, and 
let love be the law, and there will! be little use for Solo- 
mon’s ‘‘ rod ;’ make the schoo! what it should be, and 
we shall need no compulsory school law; make the 
inetitute of practical benefit, aud there will be n» need 
to enforce attendance. Let us have in our institutes 
real class-work. giving practical illustrations of the 
principles and theories so ably presented by our worthy 
conductors, and the results will be more satisfactory, 
and far more beneficial, than the present pouriag-in 
process, by which before the end of the week, we are 
wearied, even to feeling bored. 

This *‘class-work” can, and should be, done by the 
members of the institute, under the supervision of a 
competent conductor, and subject to the criticisms of 
the other members. An institute conducted upon this 
plan would call out all the live teachers in the couuty, 
and the others could be sifted out, at the discretion of 
the commissioners, with benefit to the schools, no doubt. 
I believe that all true, earnest teachers are interested to 
know as much as possible of how to do the best work 
in the best way, and I doubt if any such would feel that 
** one institute’ would do for a hfe time, any more than 
once going to church, if only they can get what they 
need by going. I know that the longer I teach the more 
am I impressed with the great responsibility resting 
upon teachers, and the more do I feel the need of all the 
help I can get. 

Ido not quite agree with some of the objections made 
to inetitutes, that they are ‘reckless waste of time.” 
The school is not “‘going backward,” nor * standin 
still,” if the teacher is being helped out of old ruts, an 
into newer and better waye. For, as is the teacher, so 
is the school, The children, it is true, are ‘‘ turned 
loose” for a week, but play is good for children, and if 
it does take a few days to sober down again to hard 
work, they are stronger physically to resist the un- 
wholesome effects of bad air and unnatural restrainte, 
and they will in the end be all the better and work all 
the better for the short vacation. But, it is argued, 
* there is not a sufficient amount of change and ad- 
vancement to make the program attractively fresh, or 
instructively beneficial.” ‘‘ The older teachers did not 
learn a new thing.” 

I know a primary teacher who has been in the same 
school, and has had the same grade for twenty years. I 
have visited her room many times, and have never yet 
seen the deviation of one iota in program, method, or 
discipline from my first visit until the last. The same 
things are always done in the same way, even to the 
boxing and shaking of unruly boys. 

** What are you doing in your class now?” I asked of 
a bright little = a former pupil of mine. “0, the 
same old things !’ he answered, with a look of disgust. 
But the teachers of these classes still keep their places, 
and continue to do the “ same old things” in the *‘same 


pando 

on the digression, but if ‘“‘ sameness” is so odious 
and so unproductive of good in a teachers’ institute, 
what must it be in the school, and to the children to 
whom variety is so much more essential, and upon 
whom impressions are so much more lasting. 

It is the aim of the institutesto help the teachers to 
get out of these “old ruts,” and to put more life and 
spirit into school-work, and though they have failed to 
accomplish all they might, they have done some good, 
and if who see the need of reform will speak out 
on the subject, we may yet have a plan more ¢fficient 
and satisfactory. H. L. L. 





QUESTIONS. 





222. What product is obtained from hair ? 


223. What is the past history and future destiny of 
the world? (This is a Regent’s question in Astronomy.) 
224. What vegetables have the widest geographical 
range? G. T. H. 
225. When, by whom, and for what reason was 
Southern Illinois first called ‘‘ Egypt,” and what are 
the boundaries of this district ? J.J. P. 
226. When, where, and by whom was alcohol first 
discovered ? K. M. G, 


227. What does Lowell mean by “ rosy-gilled ” Eng 
? M. A. C. 


228. Is there a book extant in whicn the hitory of 
slavery and its abolition in the different councries of 
the world are treated ? M. a. C, 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
SPECIFIC VIRTUES IN DYSPEPSIA. 


Dr. A. J Great Falls, N. H4 says: “‘1 can 
entity to inn ostatingty chentat ¢ ific virtues in cases 
morbid vigila™ce or 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Wesp’s New Worp-METHOD. By J. Russell Webb. 

New York: Potter, Ainsworth & Co. 

This exposition of the Word-Method by its originator 
will be eagerly welcomed by a vast number of teachers; 
for it contains his latest thought. After sending out 
several poneee volumes and watching the results, Mr. 
Webb (for he is plain Mr. Webb vet, no college or uni- 
versity having tacked a Ph.D. or M.A. to his name) has 
made a’ book that he intends to embody the great ad- 
vantages this remarkable system possesses. 

The Word-Method is pretty well understood in the 
American educational world. The term will down 
to future teachers, who will hardly believe the state- 
ment that all the children in your schools were once 
shown the alphabet, and taught to. pronounce the 
names! And the teachers supposed it was needful to 
teach them reading! And this might have gone on 
until this time had not Mr. J. Russell Webb, a graduate 
of the New York State Normal School in 1846, devised 
a better plan. In that year he published a book called 
** John’s First Book,” to show how children could be 
taught to read by first learning words. Being a genu- 
ine discovery, it spread widely ; it is recognized as on a 
sound me ory every primary reader uses substan 
tially the Webb method. 

This volume is especially interesting, » hee because 
the author expounds the principles of the Word-Method. 
These seven pages will command the attention of the 
thinking teacher, ‘* Nature is our Teacher”; ‘‘ we must 
lock arms with God” if we would have success : ‘‘ Ideas 
must come before words’; we must go ‘“‘ from the 
known to the unknown,” he says: Again we must 
‘* wake up mind, arouse interest, establish faith, in- 
spire hope, permeate with charity, train the heart’—in 
order to teach. 

Second, the volume is well fitted in its make-up to be 
a first-class primary reader. It is a machine, so to 
speak, that contains all the iatest improvements; from 
it the child can learn to read with the least possible ex- 

nditure of time and labor, The illustrations are art— 
istic and the printing excellent. The picture is given 
the word, then the words are “ mixed up” to give the 
child an exercise m ‘‘ hunting” for them. This is one 
of the many devices by which words are impressed on 
the memory. Reviews are very frequent; questions 
and directions are found when needed. 

# The volume will, like its predecessor, lighten the bur- 
den we laid on the child not only, but gladden his heart 
also with the power it will impart. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. 
wm ael Tuck & Sons. 


New York: Raph- 


A first glance at this pleasing collection makes it evi- 
dent that among all the competitors for public favor 
this series will not only hold its own but have excep- 
tional popularity. Beside several floral designs such as 
are perennially utiful, may be noticed a number of 
entirely original subjects in figures, marine views and 
groupings. A specially noticeable feature is the fine 
poetical selections accompanying many of the designs. 
The best poets have been appealed to for melodious and 
pe se verse. This fact will be particularly grat- 
ifying to those wishing to convey to their friends pleas- 
ant greetings in verse, Taken altogether, these are 
— the most attractive cards of the season, and will 
give the liveliest pleasure to the thousands that are 
bound to see and enjoy them. 


BREAKFAST DAINTIES. By T. J. Murrey. New York: 
White, Stokes & Allen. Price, boards, 50 cents ; cloth, 
75 cents. 


This little book by the author of “ Fifty Soups” and 
‘* Fifty Salads,” contains a number of valuable hints 
and practical directions in the preparation of breakfast 
cookery, as fruits, beverages, bread, toast, eggs and 
omelets, potatoes, and many various kinds of meals. It 
will be found a very useful little book. It is neatly 
bound, with a suggestive little picture on the front 
cover. 


STORIES FOR KINDPRGARTEN AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS. By 
Sara E, Wiltse. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


This is a collection of stories which have been told 
many times to children, and which have been found to 
interest them. They are instructive and entertaining, 
and have been written in a style to please the little boys 
and girls until they reach the age of seven or eight 
yous. The book was made to stand hard usage, and 

as limp leather covers. 


COMMON SENSE IN THE NURSERY. By Marion Harland. 
New York: Scribner & Co. Price, $1.00. 


This is one of the Common-Sense Series published by 
- —_ - ~ just as vs and practical in its 
ine. Most of the papers originally a in Baby- 
hood, and met with such approval that they have been 
c llected and published with many revisions and addi- 
tions. It consists of a series of talks to mothers, and 
practical suggestions upon bathing and sleeping, the 
care in all sorts of weather in all seasons, nursery cook- 
ery and receipts, clothing, etc., which not only the 
young mother but persons of more experience will find 
very helpful and useful. There is an index added, 
which is very handy. This should be in the hands of 
all mothers. Itis neatly, substantially, and quaintly 
— - canvas, and the typographical appearance is 
exvellent. 


Youne Fouks’ Querizs. By Uncle Lawrence. 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott Co, Price, $2.00. 
This is a handsomely bound book of over two hun- 


Phila- 


dred pages, containing over eighty bright and sug-| spiracy. 


ve illustrations. It contains et A to) of 
ve information upon topics which are the sub- 
iries by observant boys and girls, A 
treated will give an idea of the 
nature of the story ; there are the pin, the needle, can- 
dles, lamps, petroleum, the thermometer, mirrors, ivory, 


ey ps many in 
of some of t 


soap, the microscope, steamboats, railroads, locomo- 
tives, etc. It is one of the most interesting and instruct- 
ive books issued for the young folks, and will be re- 
garded by many as their greatest treasure. 


THE SEVEN AGaINsT THEBES, of Atschylus. By Isaac 

Flagg. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

This book is intended mainly for readers who do not 
need to be troubled with critical questions. Aischylus 
is usually styled the Father of Tragedy, and the scholar 
in Greek will find many points in volume to ad- 
mire, The text is in Greek, but the main features of 
the work are in the appended notes, which are as_ full 
and explicit as could well be demred. Not only is it a 
translation of the original Greek into the most idio- 
matic and pleasing English, but it is also a fair and im- 

al criticism of the style of composition. In truth, 
it would be just as interesting to an enthusiastic scholar 
of English as to the Greek student, inasmuch as many 
of the higher class of compositions of our own day, and 
especially the tragedies, are but copies of the styles of 
the old Greek and Roman writers, The book is well 
and neatly bound in cloth, 


A Brier History OF THE UNITED STaTes. New York 
and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 


This is one volume of Barnes’ Historical Series, and a 

a new edition of that popular text-book, Barnes’ Brief 
ffistory, but the type is new, the illustrations increased 
in number, and executed in the highest style of art, the 
size of the book slightly enlarged, the paper of the 
very best quality, and the binding stars. We did not 
recognize our old friend in his new dress, and it was 
not until we satisfied ourselves that the ing was un- 
changed, and the text substantially unaltered, that we 
took the new comer into the place the oli one had lo 
held in our hearts. Yes, it’s the same old fellow; but 
what a change! we thought the old one good enough, but 
here is the new one so far ahead of it, that the other 
seems now to have come down to us from a past gen- 
eration. The book has ahighly cultured look. It seems 
to belong to an aristucratic family, but its price is se 
cheap that any pupil in our land can easily own it. It 
is handsome enough for a holiday present, full enough 
of information to prepare a boy for a seat in Congress, 
and marks an era in school-book making so near per- 
peer that it is doubtful if future generations can ever 
0 better. ¥ 


RING-AROUND-a-Rosy. By Mary A. Lathbury. New 

York: R. Worthington. 

The story of a dozen little girls playing ring-a-rosy, 
but who disappear one by one, is here described in verse, 
This is one ot the prettiest and most attractive little 
books for girls we have seen. Every alter: ate page isa 
pall-eaee chromo-lithograph, opposite which a verse is 
printed on a tinted background. Itis printed on very 
heavy paper, nicely tound, with illuminated board cover. 
The very little girls will be in love with it. 


THE Joyous Story or Toto, By Mrs. Laura E. Rich- 
ards. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, $1.50. 

Toto lives ina red cottage on the edge of the woods, 
with his blind grandmother, He made mye 4 coqueies 
ances among the animals of the woods, who told him 
many pretty stories, Finding his grandmother was 
lonesome without company, he brought all his forest ac- 
quaintances to call upon her, and the old lady is very 
much pleased by the entertainment the bear and rac- 
coon, squirrel and parrot, and the rest of Toto’s friends 
afford. Thereis a grim vein of humor throughout the 
whole story, and the illustrations will render it doubly 
attractive tothe young reader. It is well printed and 
nicely bound in cloth. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The success of Mr. Sidney Luska’s book, ‘As it was 
Written,” has prompted Messrs. Cassell & Co. to make 
an arrangement with him by which they shall publish 
all he writes for the next five years. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s new work, to be published in 
the spring by Charles Scribner's Sons, will be entitled, 
‘““Triuumph of Democracy: Fifty Years’ March of the 
Republic.” 


Lee & Shepard have in 
English history, edited by F. 
based on Guest’s Lectures. 


Mr. Henry Irving has promised to write a paper on 
Edmund Kean for the work on ‘Actors and Actresses 
‘of Great Britain and the United States from the Days of 
Garrick to the Present Time,” which is being edited and 
partly written by Mr. Lawrence Hutton and Mr, Brander 

thews. 


tion a handbook of 
. Underwood, which is 


e 


Dr. Phillips Brooks’s address before the Boston Latin 
School is to be published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
with the title “ The Oldest School in America.” 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s “ Bric-a-Brac Stories,” pub- 
lished by the Scribners, is the first book by an Ameri- 
can author issued by American publishers, completely 
illustrated by Walter Crane, the famous English artist. 


Mrs, Anna Katharine Green-Rohlfe will shortly ~ 
lish her seventh work of fiction through Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. The title of the story will be “* The 
Mystery of the Mill.” 


The early spring is the time announced for the publi- 





cation of Gen. John A. Logan’s book, ‘* The Great Con- 


ng.| Knowledge.” 


Dr. Asa Gray attained his seventy-fifth birthday on 
the 18th of November. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Potter, Ainsworth & Co. announce for early publica- 
tion a series of graded tablets for teaching language. 


Cassell & Co. announce ‘‘ Representative Poems of 
Living Poets, American and English ; Selected by the 
Poets Themselves.” 


D. C. Heath & Co. announce ‘‘ Studies in General His- 
tory,” an apencotion of the scientific method to the 
teaching of history, by Mary D. Sheldon. 


Ginn & Co. promise for Jan. 1, Ruskin’s “‘ King of the 
Golden River.” in their Classics for Children Series, and 
“The Leading Facts of English History,” by D. H. Mont- 
gomery, about Jan. 15. 


A —_e~e edition, consisting of ten volumes, of the 
historical works of Francis Par , is announced for 
early publication by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., as is like- 
wise a popular edition of the “‘ Life of Frederick Deni- 
son Maurice.” 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published ‘‘A Mortal 
Antipathy,” which is to be the permanent title of Dr. 
Holmes’ ** New Portfolio.” 


an : i Potter & Co. have in press Fenno’s ‘‘ Favorites,” 
o. 4. 


MAGAZINES. 


The December Atlantic contains interesting install- 
ments of Mrs. Oliphant’s serial, ‘‘ A Country Gentle- 
man,” and Henry James’s new story, ‘“ The Princess 
Casamassima.” Dr. Holmes concludes “‘ The New Port- 
folio,” with some ‘‘ After-Glimpses.” Horace E. Scud- 
der completes'a series of papers with one on “ Child- 
hood in Modern Literature and Art.” Prof. Charles F. 
Smith,of Vanderbilt University, contributes an article on 
“* Southern Colleges and Schools.” John Fiske concludes 
his essay on ‘‘ The Idea of God as affected by Modern 
Edmund Noble writes of ‘‘Life in St. 
Petersburg.” There are poems by Wm. H. Hayne, Edith 
M. Thomas, Charlotte Fiske Bates, and others. The 
** Holiday” edition of pated, bere Saturday, for Novem- 
ber 21, 1885, contains several illustrated articles, with por- 
traits, including sketches of Rev. M. J. Savage ; Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe; Louisa May Alcott ; Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, the author of ‘‘ America”; Anna Katharine 
Green, author of ‘‘The Leavenworth Case”; William 
M. Thackeray, etc. The first two or three pages of 
The Critic of November 14, are devoted to an account 
of the home life of Mr. E. C. Stedman, whose “ Poets 
of America” has just appeared, and whose “ Library 
of American Literature ” is rapidly nearing completion. 
Other articles in that number render it very interest- 
ing.——The Christmas number of Wide-Awake con- 
tains poems by Christina Rossetti, Nora Perry, Mrs, A. 
D. T. Whitney, and Mrs. Lilla Cabot Perry, also a new 
** Trotty Story” by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and an 
amusing verial story by Margaret Sidney. Charles 
Remington Tabot contributes a good story for boys— 
“A Midshipman at Large.” It is altogether a very 
taking number. That satirical, artistic and humor- 
ous journal, Life, in its Christmas number, to be issued 
on December 7, contains twenty-eight profusely 
illustrated pages, printed in colors. r . N. 
Fowler’s suggestive article on Psycopathy leads the 
November number of Mind in Nature. Among the 
other subjects discussed are Telepathy, the Super- 
natural in Shakespeare, wre thre | a Medium, Precog- 
nitions, Knowledge Superior to Belief, and the Natural 
History of Kissing. Among the attractions of the 
December number of the English Illustrated Magazine 
are full-page plates of “A Study of a Head,” *‘ For- 
tune,” ‘‘ My Sweetheart,” ‘‘The Wife of Pygmalion,” 
the “ Confession of Love,” and ascene in i 
The itlustrated articles comprise a stcry by the author 
of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” ““A Day with Sir Roger 
de Coverly,” ‘‘Through the Cotes du Nord,” and “ The 
House of Lords.” Mrs, Oliphant contributes a novelette. 
The whole makes a very attractive and interesting 
number.———Johnston’s Journal has been increased in 
size, from 16 pages to 82 and acover. The issue 
for Nov. 14, contains articles on Riel and his Rebellion; 
The Theatre of Conflict in Central Asia ; Civilization 
and Savagery in Africa ; and a page of sketches show- 
ing how cattle are brought from the West to supply 
Eastern and European markets. In this number begins 
the serial, ‘‘ Love in Summer Seas.” ———The Decem- 
‘ber issue of the Po Science Monthly contaius, The 
Scientific Study of Religions, by Count Goblet d’Al- 
viella ; the Postal Savings-Banks of European Nations, 
by Prof. D. B. King ; The Refractic Telescope, by Char- 
les P. Howard ; Thomasville as a Winter Resort, by 
Prof. E. L. Youmans ; the Spirit and Method of Scien- 
tific Study, by Prof. J. P. Lesley; the Social Life of 
Arctic Birds, by Dr. A. E. Brehm : Neuter Ineects, by 
Charles Morris; the Uniformity of Nature, by the 
Bishop of Carlisle, and a sketch and portrait of Profes- 
sor Nt heus Hyatt, of Boston, by Mr. Ralph 8. Tarr. 
The “‘ Editor's Table” is practical and well informed. 
The December Century contains two or three 
papers of general interest, relating to the war, viz., 1. 
A deserij tion by Captain John Erriceson of the con- 
struction and work of the monitors, illustrated striking- 
ly by pictures of these vessels in action. 2. ‘The Loss 
of the Monitor,” a graphic description ~ A survivor, 
Francis D, Butts, and, 3. “The Private History of a 
Campaign that Failed,” by Mark Twain, being his per- 
sonal experience (and not altogether an untypical one), 
of war in Missouri in 1861, with war-maps by the au- 
thor, and illustrations by Kemble.—- —Science has 
removed its publication office to New York, to become 


more strictly a newspaper, and to treat all questions of 
splentific interest, we 
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“BOOKS- 


public as a result of THE LITERARY REVOLUTION deseo tera o 
years. THE REVOLUTION moves FORWARD, not backward. It now 
presents a larger catalogue of better books . lower prices than everbefore. To 
illustrate: the Boston edition of Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden,” price $1.25, is 
reprinted in handsome style, for 2 . The best edition ever made in 











Abbott, Jacob. Bulwer-Lytton. Dante. Green, J. R. 

Zéschylus, Bunyan. Darwin. Greenwood, Grace. 

JEsop. Burke. D Aubigne. Grimm. 

Alden, E. T. Burns. De Foe. Guizot, 

Allerton. Byron. Demosthenes. Hamerton. 

Ancient Classics. | Caesar. De Quincey. Haweis. 

Andersen. Calhoun. De Stael. Hemans. 

Arabian Nights. Campbell. Dickens. Herbert. 

Argyll, Duke of. Carlyle. Doré. Herodotus. 

Aristotle. Cervantes. Dryden. Hervey, John C, 

Arnold, Edwin. Chambers. Durfee. Hewitt, A. 8. 

Arnold, Matthew. | Chaucer. Ebers, George. Homer. 

Arthur, T. 8. Chinese Classics. Eliot, George. Hood, Thomas. 

Aytoun. Chinese Gordon. Emerson. Horace. 

Bacon. Cicero. Euripides. Houston, Sam. 

Bain, Alex. Coleridge. arrar, Canon. Hughes, Thos. 

Besant, Walter. Collins, Wilkie. Forbes, Arch’ld. Hume, David. 

Bedott, (Widow.) | Confucius. Fox, Rev. John. Huxley. 

Birrell, Augustine. | Conway, Hugh. Frost, Rev. John. | Ingelow. 

Black, William. Cooper, Peter. Geikie, Archibald. | Irving. 

Bonney, C. L. Co ; Geikie, Cun’gham. | Jenkins. 

Bronte. Crabbe. Gibbon. Jevons, W.Stamey 

Browning, Mrs. Creasy. Goethe. Johnson, 

Bryant. Cromwell. Goldsmith. Josephus. 
‘Buffon. | Curtis, Geo. Wm. ! Gould, 8. Baring. | Juvenal 


¢ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 116 pages, may be had for 4 OTS. 


THE BOOK-WORM, Monthly, 25 CENTS «4 year, 


,; amount of choice reading, besides all the news of The Literar 


Specimen FREE, 


including complete CONDENSED CATALOGUE, 


Revolution. 





Twenty-Million Dollars 


PERHAPS AN UNDERESTIMATE of the amount SAVED by the American OF sont 


America, and the QNLY uniform edition of thee WORKS OF JO 


RUSKIN, is publishing for the price of $78 for the set-—$600 was 
the set from which it is reprinted. The following are SOME of the 


id for 
uthors 


now represented in the catalogue which is sent free, by mail, to any applicant, or 
may be had of enterprising BOOK-SELLERS who act as Agents. 














gives a vast 


Keats. Ossian. Rollin. | Thackeray. 
Kennedy. Ovid. Rossetti. | Thayer, W. M. 
Kenrick. Parton, James. Ruskin | Thompson, Mauric 
Kerr, Orpheus C. Payn, James, Russell, W. Clarke Thompson, Judge. 
Kingsley, Rev. C. | Peabody, 8. H. Sale, George. | Thucydides, 
Lamartine. Phelps, Gen. J. W. | Schiller. Trench. 
Lamb, Charles. Phillips, Wendell. | Schmucker. Trevelyan. 
Linton, E. Lynn. | Pindar. Scott, Sir Walter. | Trollope. 
Locke. Plato. Seneca. Trumbull. 
Longfellow. Platt. Shelley. Tyndall. 
Lossing, B. J Pliny. Smalley, E. V Virgil. 
Luther. Plutarch. Smiles, Samuel. Washington, 
ems Bulwer. Pope. Smith, Dr. Wm. Weems. 

aulay. Porter, Jane. Sophocles. Wesley. 
Mackenzie. Prescott. Southey. Whicher. 
Martineau. Procter, A. Spencer, Herbert. | White, H. K. 
Mayo. Proctor, R. A. Spielhagen Whittier 
Mencius. Pryde, David. Stewart, Balfour. | Willis, N. P. 
Mill, John Stuart. | Ramage, C. T. Storrs, Rev. R. 8. | Wilson. 
Milman. Rawlinson,George. | St. Pierre. Wood, J. G. 
Milton. Reade, Charles. Swift, Dea>. Wood, Mrs. 
Moore. Richardson, C. F, | Tacitus. Wordsworth. 
Miller. ) Roche. Taylor, Dr. G. H. | Wright, Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik. Rogers. Taylor, FE. Xenophon. 
North, Christop’er. ' Roget. Tennyson. Yonge, C. M. 
BOOK-SELLERS all over the continent sell my publications; the leading 
Book-seller in each town often has exclusive agency. A CLUB AGENT 


wanted at every Post-Office and in every neighborhood where I have no Agent ; 


liberal terms. FAIR TERMS to BUYERS —books sent for examination 


or one year free with books to amount of $1.00, purchased this month. 


before payment on reasonable evidence of good faith. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Pearl St., New York. P. _O. Box 1227. 








ECEPTION DAY. 


A Choice Collection of Fresh and Original Dialogues, Declamations, Recitations, 


A Nos. 





etc., etc., Prepared Especially for the Use of Schools. 
EXTRACT a AE. PREFA CE. 


- Some of the dial 


teachers employ low and impro 
: pies y 4 has 


coaad a ‘without 


No. Contains 


24 easy dialogues 
that require no special dresses 
or fixtures: 11 declama- 0. 


to — and several son 


15S chaloe © a Sainet and selected 


fa. e ; one lately seen requires an oath to be wu’ 


Centains in its 160 pages 14 
easy dialogues, 15 recitations, 
10 declamations, fine class ex- 
— ties the ove sugges o 


to memorize, and a valedictory. 


es, recitations and declamations gathered in this volume have a 
prehended, have life and spirit in them, and are well fitted for the average scholars ee our ab oh 





these pages of the Sc 
The field has been found 
red! Others are too difficult and most 
especial en to provide a number of dialogues in which “he characters are boys, or girls ; these will be especially acceptable. 
or brigh ht ae Caingtes and suitable poems for recitations, the publishers found to be quite a task. They have aimed to present something that the teacher 
ng 
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school stage ; 


Contains 160 pages, filled with 
21 dialogues, ali adapted to the 
18 recitations ; 18 
declamations ; 27 pieces for pri- 
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They are fresh, short, easy to be com 
n and inviting. Many of the dial 
ave no point to them. 
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Coutains 160 pages, with 15 
easy Gueges for boys and 

2 declamations for 
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BOOKS FOR READING CIRCLES. 


We publish some of the best books for 


E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 
25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





Reading Circles. Send for special terms. 
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The J.B. Walks Land Mortgage CO, 


Successor to J. B. WATKINS & CO. 
INCORPORATED IW 1883. 
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National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


10 Years Business Report. 
The number of mortgages negotiated from May 1874, to May 1884; 8,762, 
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Coupons payabie ati 


Aggregate amount. 
Total amount of interest earned and paid on the day it matured, 
Number of mortgages matured, 2,091, 
Aggregate amount, = — 
Total amount of interest and principal paid at maturity, 
Number of investors in these mortgages (473) some of them have had [ 
xpertence with usy each one oan testify that all our representa- 
not see this advertisement again; therefore, cut it out and send now for & 
, forms, and testimonials, and have them when needed. Address, 


WATKINS L. M. CO.,5 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


Or HENRY GICKINSON, How York Manager, 243 Broadway. 
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A Help to Good Digestion. 


In the British Medical Journal, Dr. W. 
Roberts, of England, discusses the effect 
of liquors, tea, coffee and cocoa on diges- 
tion, All of them retard the chemical 
processes, but most of them stimulate the 
glandular activity and ‘muscular contrac- 
tions. Distilled spirits retard the salivary 
or peptic digestion but slightly when 
sparingly used. 

Wines were found to be highly injuri- 
ous to salivary digestion. On peptic di- 
gestion all wines exert a retarding influ- 
ence. They stimulate the glandular and 
muscular activity of the stomach, Effer- 
vescent wines exert the greatest amount 
of good with the least harm to di- 
gestion. When one’s digestion is out of 
order everything goes awry, unless, as in 
the Case of T. T. Seals, of Bellaire, Ohio, 
who had bad dyspepsia for seven years, 
the digestive sopeteees is my in apple- 

pie eating order by Warner’s Tippecanoe, 
the best appetite producer and regulator 
in the worid. 

Tea, even in minute quantities, com- 
ptey paralyzes the action of the saliva. 
he tannin in strong tea is injurious 
Weak tea should be used, if at all, Strong 
coffee and cocva are also injurious if used 

in excess.—The Cosmopolitan. 
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Many progressive teachers have learned 
to look to the Boston School Supply Com- 
ny, of 15 Bromfield Street, mn, for 
heir supply of some of the mest recent 

and useful publications and inven 
known in the school-room. Hughes’ 
New Educational Wall Mape, possessing 
80 many features of excellence, and unani- 
movsly adopted by the City of Boston, are 
among the publications offered by this 
firm. Another is Philips’s Historical 
Readers, presenting English history in a 
remarkably interesting and attractive 
form for children. Methods of Teaching 
Geography, by Lucretia Crocker, has also 
justly received much favorable attention 
among : and for convenient ap- 
rane. few contrivances have been more 
ighly praised than Betts’s nga Globe, 
furnished by this company, and which 
mentioned 


has oneal been in 
columns, 


cir. | ers’ Agency, 


Publishers’ Department. 


Besides the many standard and educa- 
tional books published by Ginn & Co., 
they have issued a second edition of 
“Those Dreadful Mouse Boys,” which 
will be found especially attractive as a 
prize gift book. Notwithstanding all 
competition, this house manages to win 
continued success by its unceasing energy 
in supplying.the wants of the reading 
and studying c. We invite attention 
to the adve t of this house in 
another column of the JOURNAL. 


Mesers, A. H, Andrews & Co., the enter- 
rising general school furnishers, always 
eep abreast of the times with the latest 

inventions of school apparatus for every 
grade of schools. They have an extensive 
stock of globes, tellurians, maps, anatom- 
ical, philosophical, and geographical 
charts, desks, blackboards, and, in fact, 
sh gon | in the line of school-room 
needs, and their facilities are such that 
they can supply orders at most reasonable 
rates. See their advertisement in another 
column. 


Experience has proved that Latin and 
Greek can be most readily taught by 
means of text-books with interlinear trans- 
lations. The firm of Charles De Silver & 
Sons, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
publish interlinear text-books of Virgil, 
Cesar, Horace, Cicero, etc., of which 
sample pages can be obtained free on ap- 
plication. This house also —— many 
other valuable educational ks, whivh 
teachers would find to their interest to 
examine, 


There has been, as is yet, a great quan- 
tity of inferior tea sold throughout the 
country, and many persons have refused 
to use the beverage altogether. To such 
we bring glad tidings by informing them 
that they can procure of the American 
Tea Company — teas and coffees. This 
firm is at the d of the business, and 
offers superior inducements to purchasers. 
Now is time to get up tea clubs and 
procure some of the e'egant presents given 
to buyers by this company. 


One of the great objections heretofore 
to having dresses dyed, has been that the 

arment had to be ri before sending 
fo the dye house, and many persons could 
not spend the time necessary in making 
over. This is now no longer an objection, 
as Lewando’s French Dye House, of 17 
Temple Place, Boston, and 37 West Four- 
teenth Street, New York, dyes dresses as 
effectually without ripping, and in every 
way as satisfactorily as by the old method. 


It is an undeniable fag that graduates 
from business colleges, so called, uniform-— 
ally get better positions re me their ability 
as men. The reason for this is, they 
write a ‘‘ business hand.” Mesers. Cow- 
perthwait & Co. have issued something 
new and practicable in the line of copy- 
books, giving the business standard forms 
of the letters in clear and correct copies. 
This firm also publish Parker’s Arith- 
metical Charts, prepared by Francis W. 
or ry The 2 pn wes fifty numbers, 

rinted on manilla parchment paper, and 
coheteie the latest and best methods of 
teaching inners in arithmetic. Send 
to the publishers or their agents for a cata- 
logue and descriptive circular. 


The success which has attended the 
agencies who su employees to busi- 
ness houses has to the establishment 


rk | of Teachers’ Agencics in different parts of 


the country, <email we take plea- 
sure in recommending the Boston Teach- 
18 Tremont Place, Boston, 
of which Everett O. Fish is manager, with 
whom successful seeking better 
positions, would do well to communicate, 


GOOD WOMEN 


Are noted for the power — keen discrimination 








and appreciate real mer- 
it, and hence it is you find in our homes Hood’s 
Sarcaparilia. Itis true that every one should 
take, at this season, a blood purifier, and cleanse 
the blood and of the germs of disense, 

it is also true 


and 

won are warded off 

by the timely use of Hctod’s Sarsaparilla. Its 

wonderful restoring and renovating properses, 

osepined with its puwer to build up the system, 
scrofula and 


Cleanse the Blood 


of all render it the very best fami 
Scar eonens, 2 tee very best fapity 
from that in changes of the 
“ix for $4.00. Prepased 
.. Lowell, Mass. 
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PEARLINE 
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Washing and Bleaching 


in Hard or Soft, Hoteor old, Water. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME, and SOAP, AMAZ- 
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Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
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well ed to mislead. is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and al- 
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JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





ARABELLA: ‘‘ The poor little fellow is 
dreadfully sick, It makes my heart ache 
to watch him.” Josephine: ‘“ Does he 
grit his teeth and start in his sleep?’ ‘I 
haven't noticed. I am afraid it’s some 
kind of fever, and it almost drives me to 
distraction. His eyes have a wild gleam 
in them——” ‘Give him some sweet 
spirits of nitre.” -‘‘ And yesterday I 
noticed he wagged his tail.——” ‘* Good 
gracious, Arabella! what are you talking 
about?” ‘* About my poodle, of course,” 
“Oh! I thought you meaut your baby !” 


IMPORTAN'r. 

Phd... you visit or mane wow. Teck Oty, ave 

gage an riage , an 
stop at the Grand Union | ap Grand 
Central Depot. 600 Ei up at 
a cost of one million dollars, at $1 and upwards 
Sipplisd with top bese, "ores cath, ongee and 

Pp w 5) orse an 
elevated railroad to all de Familics san live 
better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


*PHRENOLOGIST : “ Your bump of imagi- 
nation is abnormally large, sir. You 
should write poetry, sir.” Citizen: ‘I 
do write poetry. Only yesterday | tooka 
oem to an editor, and that bump you are 
eeling is where he hit me. Don’t bear 
on itsohard.” — 


Ox!” exclaimed Miss Daubwell, ‘‘ what 
a clever man that Mr. Fogg is! He is 
really quite a physiognomist. I was tell- 
ing him last evening I had become quite 
proficient in painting, and he said, ‘ I was 
sure of it, madam, your face shows it.’” 
Chorus—*‘ Indeed !” 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites.—As a remedy 
for Consumption, a, all wasting 
diseases and General ility, we venture 
to say it has no equal in the whole r alm 
of medicine. 


I was never exactly buried alive,” said 
an old clerk, recounting his experienc: ; 
**but Ionce worked a week m a store 
that did not advertise. When I came out 
my head was almost as white as you now 
see it. Solitary confinement did it,” 


Glenn’s Sulphur £oap neals and beautifies, 5 
GermanCorn Remover ki!lsCorns, Bunions, 25¢ 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—B'ack & Brown, 5c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops care in 1 Minute, 2c. 


‘* And where are you going, my pretty 
maid ?” 
‘* Pm going to Canada, sir,” she said. 


‘“‘And why are you going there, my 
dear ?” 
‘*The old man, sir, is a bank cashier.” 


4 Le age are you coming back?” 
said I, ; 
‘* As soon, kind sir, as the clouds roll by.” 


‘And when, pretty maiden, may that 
time be?” 
ee bo all the directors are dead,” quoth 
e. 


The First Keen Twinge. 


As the season advances, the pains and 
aches by which rheumatism makes itself 
known, are experienced after every ex- 

sure. It is not claimed that Hood’s 

parilla 1s a specific for rheumatism— 
we doubt if there is, or can be, such a 
remedy. But the thousands benefited by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, warrant us in urging 
others who suffer from rheumatism to 
take it before the first keen twinge. 


THE transformations of nature are won- 
derful. Puta herring in a tin-box with 
some cotton-seed oil and it immediately 





RH MACY&C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODs 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





SPECIAL SALEOF LADIES’ANDCHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRIJES 
THAN EVER BEFORF KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & GO. 
James M'Creery & Co. 


will offer this week a very large 
IMPORTATION of RICH BLACK 
and COLORED SILES. with the la- 
test and most appropriate novelties 
in Silk, Velvet, and Plush effects for 
combining with them, at very mod- 
erate Prices. Every requisite for 
STREET, RECEPTION, or BRI- 
DAL COSTUMES will be repre- 
sented. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 








STATEN ISLAND 
Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH if 1200 DrcaGuny nese ae St.,.N.Y. 
7 North Eighth 
43 North Charles Bt, Baltimore. 
and ey ee 
yed success 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
am Fulton 8t., 
OFFICES | 40 Bedford St., Boston. 















Send for Circular and Price List. 


NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. Y 
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Sisters of 


Charity, attached to St. Mary’s Infant 
Asylum, Dorchester, Mass., certify to the 
inestimable value of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
in the treatment of sore eyes and skin 
diseases, among the many unfortunate 
children under their care. Mrs. S. D. 
Bodwell, Wilmington, Mass., writes con- 
cerning the treatment of her daughter, 
who was troubled with sore eyes, as fol- 
lows: “I gave Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to 


My Little Girl, 


and must say that she never took anything 
that helped her so much. I think her eyes 
never looked so well, as now, since they 
were affected, and her general health is 
improving every day. She has taken but 
half a bottle.” A. J. Simpson, 147 East 
Merrimack st., Lowell, Mass., writes: 
“My weak eyes were made strong by 
using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” C. E. Upton, 
Nashua, N. H., writes: “For a number 
of years I have been troubled with 
a humor in my eyes, and was unable 
to obtain any relief, until I commenced 


using 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. I believe it to be the best of 
blood purifiers.” 








piness 


found 


sia.” 
town, 
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Charity 


may be “fairest and foremost of the train 
~o palpes cter: most dignified and 
happiest state,” but the dignity and hap- 


of man cannot “ong endure with- 


out the health that may be obtained in a 
few bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A.W. 
Parker, lumber dealer, 209 Bleury street, 
Montreal, Que., writes: 
troubled with Dyspepsia for a year, and 
with Salt Rheum 


For a Number of Years, 


I was cured of both diseases by using 
six bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” M.G. 
Traine, Duxbury, Mass., writes: 


“After being 


“T have 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla an efficacious 


remedy for bilious troubles and Dyspep- 


Henry Cobb, 41 Russell st., Charles- 
Mass., writes: “I was completely 


cured of Dyspepsia, by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.” 
writes: “I have tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and it has done me so much good that I 
shall always regard it as the best of blood 
purifiers.” Eminent piysicians preseribe 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


in all cases requiring a powerful alterative 
treatment. 


Wm. Lee, Joppa, Md., 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
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Su 
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Churehes. 
Copyists and Cachiors t o Business Firme. 
Address, 


yg An’ a 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


Professors, Teachers, Gove 
ne, etc.. to Colleges, Schools, Families and 
Also rs, Stenographers, 


(Mrs.) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Bifth Ave., N. ¥. 


other valuable 
on receipt of six cents in stamps 


J, RANSOM BI BRIDGE & CO. 


TEACHERS 


Almanac and Guide 


ae 
yn one Saeont the best almanacs pub- 
fi a directory of New England schools and 


to teachers whe for 
re ee & pos 


P.0. Box 1868. 








NO COMMISSION CHARGES. 


Teachers 
apply to us at once. 
School officers are invited to 


wishing situations for winter should 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 





to secure teachers 
from our members and ee allow the teach- 
ers to have full benefit of the salary paia. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
of New England, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau 


Bustvess TRANSACTED IN ALL THE STATES 
AND TERRITORLES. 





Frank H. Curtess, Prof. of Normal Methods 
Centrai Tenn. College, Nasbville, Tenn., writes 
“T was bigh leased with the manner in 
which you have with me, and can recom- 
mend the e! 


Bureau. 
applicauon form and list of testimonials, addrers 
L. B. LANDIS, anager. 
631 Hamilton 8t.. - town, Pa. 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ mere 






mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


TPAGHERS | gets a 


ese schools in goo oa order. i tans os contains 212 
canis. price P b= 2 bal! t & $60 new 

r se’ set Bie 
prize, reward Be and gift medals. dipiom 
a reward. excelsior, merit, credit. birthday, 
rieedship, christmas, scripture fine gift cards. Large 


set samp A 
FI RTOO., WARREN, PA. 


REST TEACHERS, 








AMERICAN 
AND FOREIGN, 


without charge. 
Skilled supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free free to Parepts. 
School Pro rented and sold. 
School and 
J. W SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


American Schoo! Institute, 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. ¥ 


metrue | EB Evans Metines ann Ca 


a and Ayes be 
a= Recommends Leas 
pn ae paren ci. L L. F. Brockway, Mang’r. 
Established 1880 
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“NDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 














Send to the OLLD RELIABLE. NO HUMBUG 
Greatest inducements ever offered. Now's 
Rate bins Tes Set ce 

Set, or Gold Band, or Moss Decorated 
Hanging lin mp. or Watch. No 
stand at head and defy 









your time to Wu 
Teas and Coffees, and secure @ benutifan 


Set, or white Granite 


ee 


T  aacinie TEA COMPANY, 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


orompay provided for Families, Schools, ané pec 


and a 


THE attainment of our greatest desires 
is often the source of our greatest sorrows. 


CALAMITY is a man's true touchstone. 

A WHISKEYjskin—A tramp. 

SHootine Star—A murderous actor. 

A HaIR BRUSH—A race between rabbits. 
A HUMOROUS article—A baby with the 


Lapy: “‘ What became of the 
locusts?” A pause; then s 
bottom, suddenly: *‘ Please, miss, I know. 
John the Ba ate them !” 


LiTTie boy, do you understand what is 
meant and ent ise?’ ‘No, 
pa, I don’t think I do.” “* Well, I will teil 
you. Oneor the riches men came here 
without a shirt to his back, and now he 
has got milhons.” “ Millions ! ! how many 
does he put on ata time, pa? 


It was one of those delightful Septem- 
ber mornings that strayed over into No- 
vember. The light autumnal haze of 


ot 
1 boy* at 


tops, only to be invigorated with colors of 
the rising sun. Rosalind McGush, aroused 
by the matin song that arose from the 
poultry yard, parted the curtains and 
looked forth upon the scene. *‘What a 
porscous morning! Oh, why should I 

chained to this humdrum sphere? I 
will s2ize my pen and pour forth melodi- 
ous verse in honor of this day of the 
gods.” “Rosy !” came asbarp call from 
the foot of the stairs; ‘‘come down and 
fry the buckwheats, right away.” And 
from thoughts poetic to deeds domestic, 
fair Rosalind forthwith descended. 


‘** Some idiot has put that - where I 
can’é find it!” growled old Asperity the 
other day, as he rooted about Nhe desk. 
“Ah, um, yes! I thought so,” he con- 
tinued in a lower key, as he hauled the ar 
ticle from behind his ear. 


AN exchange has discovered this : 
Union. Iowa, Mr. Charles Rever and Miss 
Minne Flagg have just been married. A 
union of hearts, a union of hands, and the 
Flagg of our Union for Rever.” 


THE young man who imprinted a re- 

spectful kiss on the fair forehead of his 
best girl told his friend next day that he 
had been having a bang up time. 


Chronic Catarrh.—I have suffered for 
years from Chronic Catarrh. Six weeks 

ago I was induced to try Ely’s Cream 
Balm. Relief was instantaneous, and con- 
tinued use has yo in an almost com- 
plete cure.—S, M. GREENE, PoE: 
Steamboat Co., Catskill, N. Y 

Was afflicted with Catarrh and Cold in 
the Head. I tried many remedies without 
any beneficial effects, at last I used Ely’s 
Cream Balm, which effectually cured me- 
—W. H. I. Hixarp, Dentist, Borden. 
town, N. J. 


He's not what you ‘a call strictly hand- 
| suave,” said said the Major,” beaming through 
on a omely baby that lay 
eed swyey in its mother’s arms. ‘ But its 
the kind of a face that grows on you.’ 
“It’s not the kind of a face that ever grew 
on you,” was the indignant and unex- 
ted y of the maternal being. 
‘You'd be better looking if it had.” 


THOSE WHO preach, lecta declaim or sing, 
will aud do I and Hale's Hoses. of H rebound and 
Tar the poceerten or Bo ceuusp canes 
of hoarseness. It also cures oc 


throat hme Sah ougeny. Sold by ry noes 
gists at 


“ Wuart are the last teeth that come?” 
asked a Lynn teacher to her class in 
Shyaidlogy. ** False teeth, mum,” re = 
a boy who had just waked up on the 
seat. 


MOTHERS. “individually and collect- 
ively, without a single excention, pro- 
pounce Madame Porter's Cough m 
the most pleasant and efficacious for the 
cure of Coughs, Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, 
etc., etc., in children, that bas yet been 
given to the public. They say it always, 
acts like ae charm. Children really like it. ' 
Price, 25, 50 and 75 cents per bottle. 


LaDY CALLER : “I much prefer colored 
servants to whi'e ones, don’t you, Mrs. Br” 
Mrs. B.: “ Well, really, 4 R., it de- 
pends upon the color, you 
endure green ones.” 

**T sold in two thirty-three thou- 
sand one h and twenty (83, hem 
tles of Hunt’s Remedy. It is a valuable 
medicine for kidney diseases.” W. B. 
BLANDING, Prov. 
Hunt’s Remedy is 
cure for 


Giscase and 





Indian summer was sleeping on the bill | w 


* At! Lhad the 


costae 6 CENTS” finer 











CURES ALL 
DISEASES OF THE 
KIDNEY?, 
LIVER, BLADDER, 
AND 
URINARY ORGANS, 
DROPSY, 
GRAVEL DIABETES, 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
PAINS IN THE 
BACK, 
LOLUNS OR SIDE, 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


TONIC AND BITTER, 


IT 1S UNBQUALLED IN RESULT AND PER- 
MANERT IN ITS CORE. 


LIVING TESTIMONY. 
Blacksmith. 

“Having bad occasion to use a remedy for 
kidney troubles I purchased a bottle of Hunt's 
[Kidney and Liver] Remepy, and it completely 
cu me—hare no indiwestion, and aw eery 
and healtby for one of my years (65),""—J. 
oodbury, Blacksmith, Manchester, N 





“ Small beginnings lead to large ending:.”’ 
Carpenter. 


“I was troubled with a weakness of the Kid- 
neys. I had to pass my water as many as filtcen 
times during the night. Atter having used the 
second bottle of Hunt's | Kidney and Liver] Rem- 
EDY I found that ail of my trouble was gone.’ 
Joseph O. Milier, Carpenter, Xenia, Ohio. 





“ Be a friend to yours: if, and others will.’ 


Fireman. 

“IT have been a severe sufferer with a weakness 
of the kidneys, and I took a severe cold while on 
duty with the fire department. I had a terrible 
pe in my back,and my water troubled me. 

UNT's (Kidney -_ Liver) RemEepy completely 
cured me. Giass, Columbus, Ohic 


“To the good, night is not dark.” 
A ®allor. 

“ Captain Jobn Kimbali, Sailor, New London, 
Conn., writes:—“ I was taken with severe pains in 
the small of my back in the region of the kidneys. 

best metical attendance without expe- 
rienciog any relief. I bought and used a bottie 
of Hunt's [Kidney and Liver] Remepy. Four 
bottles entire:y cured me.’ 


HUNT'S REMEDY ©O., Providence. RB. I. 
C. N. CRITTENTON, General Agent, New York, 





“* Maryland, My Maryland.” 
* * * “Pretty Wives, 
Lovely daughters and nobie men.’ 

**My farm lies in a rather low ~ mi- 
asmatic situation, and 

“My wife!” 

* Who?” 

** Was a very pretty blonde!” 

Twenty years ago, became 

““Saltlow!” 

* Hollow-eyed!” 

** Withered and aged!” 

Before her time, from 

“‘Malarial vapors, though she made no 
particular complaint, not being of the 
grumpy kind, yet causing me great un- 
easiness. 

“A short time ago I purchased your 
remedy for one of the children, who had 
& very severe attack of biliousnees, and it 
occured to me that the remedy might 
help my wife, as I found that our little 
girl upon recovery had 

** Lost!” 

** Her sallowness, and looked as fresh as 
a new-b!l wn daisy, Well, the story is soon 
told. My wife, to-day, has gained ber old- 
time beauty with compound interest, and 
is now as handsome a matron (if I do say 
it myself) as can be found in this count 
which is noted for pretty women. And 
have only Hop Bitters to thank for it. 

‘The dear creature just looked over my 
shoulder, and says I ‘can flatter equal to 
the days of our courtship,’ and that re- 
minds me there might be more 
wives if my brother farmers would 
—~ done.” 


oping you may long be spared to do 
thankfully somalia, 

C. L. JAMES. 
BELTSVILLE, Prince* George Co., Md., 
“May 26th, 1883, 


= None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white label. Shun all the vile, poteon- 
ous stuff with “Hop” or “Hops” in their name. . 


SAMPLE BOO 


FREE! 





as | 


gual 





containing 51 samples of new card 
for 6 cts. to pay postage. CEN TER 
BROOK CARD O0O., Centerbook, oO 


ESSEX CAKD Ones. Fvorytom, ion, Goan. 
— SEPP etre Gard Works Haretord, Ok 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR!!! 


Every teacher should have a reliable guide for the Spring Term. Con- 
sult our new descriptive catalogue ies Suite conta ns ida works fom pope Be and all de- 
its of study. Among them may be found some of the most popular an 


successful text- 
published. ; 


Special attention is called to our now west in the following studies: 


(inc. Supplement- BOTANY. LATIN, 
GEOGEAPHY, ary Reading.) PHYSIOLOGY, GREEK 
ARITHMETIC, HYSIC FRENCH, 
is a war Y, GERMAN. 

RA ‘ PEDAGOGICS, 
LANGUAGE, ZOOLOGY. PHYCHOLOGY. 
ORTHOGRAPHY, GEOMETRY, HISTORY. 


Books for READING CIRCLES, new and valuable CHARTS and MAPS, 
Catalogue, “ Educational Notes,” etc., sent free on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 


OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS 8. F. BUCKELEW, np MISS M. W. LEWIS. 


Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. Illustrated, 40c. per Copy. 

Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in the fol- 
lowing places :—Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, 
Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- 
ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL, 


CARD S!! 


200 CARDS AND 1000 IMPORTANT FACTS IN EACH SET. 
The most Fascinating and Instructive Exercise ever introduced into the School or Home 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price of each set, $1.00. 


ADDRESS M. M. MELIA, Woodstock, Ohio. 











CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION, 





BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY SERIES. 


= States, | MmSnhs Semen eBed, 81,00 | Mood Modern, | Peoples, 1.06 
Smog : - 1.00 , Greece, - - - 15 
The World, . - - 1.60 | | Rome, - - 1.00 
Ancient Peoples, . 1.00 | Berard’s England, - - 1,25 


pb HOUSEHOLD AND REFERENCE. 


nas of the United States. One volume, 800 pages, 8vo. Cloth, 
ert teel Engravings. Special price to teachers only, $3.50. 
wh. Macha oa A new PRIMARY UNITED STATES Be rt 
graded for intermediate classes. 250 pages, = illustrations, 9 maps, 16mo, cloth ; 60 ce’ ~~ 
“ The book be traces what a school text book be. ibwritten in 
a clear, easy style, is well od apo in the “4 out of its cheaiens and sections and seizes upon the 
= porsant t and essential points, so that it is full of interest to young minds.”—New England 


(” Any of above mailed postage paid for examination on receiptof price. 
(3 For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications, address, 


A. S. BARNES & CO. Publishers Ill & 13 William Street New York. 


MESERVEY'S BOOKKEEPING. 


Single and Double Entry, for High Schools and Academies. 
Single Entry, for Grammar Schools. 


These are concise, clear, and practical manuals. free from perplexing technicalities, and pre. 
sent the subject in such a pl that the pupil may readily adopt its principles to the ordinary 
occupations, as well as to ore extensive and complex. These books have and ure 
used in more than six hundred. ‘cities and towns, and over seventy academies, in Fwd Englond 
alone, with the most gratifying results. They are also extensively wood in all parte of the country. 


WE HAVE JUST PUBLISHED AN 
ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
DESIGNED FUR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. By the Same Author. 


A copy will be sent on application, with view to introduction. For Bookkeeping, single and 
double entry, 50 cents; single entry, 30 cents; Political Economy, 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


NUMBER LESSONS 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY WORK IN ARITHMETIC. 


This Series consists of 9 Numbers, covering all the more important rules of Arithmetic. the 
different principles being combined and applied in a manner at once useful and interesting. Thee 
are 48 lessons to each number, and 5 exumples to each lesson, with plenty of paper of good quality 
for their solution. They are so arranged that they may be torn off as the work is done, or the 








MONROE'S INE. W READERS. 


THE VERY Late LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Norma] Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 


Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 

Brocks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brookes’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. 
Wontgomery’s Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing 
Ly ‘e’s Bookkeepiug and Blanks. 


~ GHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


* We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely nes together so much miserable 
Latin a might be lea red otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.”—MILTON. 
Virgil, Caser, Horace, Cicero, Saliust, Ovid 
Livy, Homer’s litad, Gospel of St. John 








Prperntondanie or Teach- 
ers having on, hand 
any guperfinous 
can obtain for HOOL 


SC 
them Stand- BOOKS 


ard, Miscella- 
Stns ray ston WANTED 
DANIEL VAN WINELE, 
&8 Chamber Sireet, N. ¥, 
Publisher of 
Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers, 
Continental Copy Books, 
Continental Physiology, 
Economic Class Records, 
Campbell's Combination Blanks. 


Send for Catalogues, Etc. 





ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 
-IN— 


BOOK-KEEPING, 
CLEAR,—CORRECT, —CONCISE. 


Endorsed and used by best Educa- 
tors. Any Teacher and Pupil can under- 
stand it. 

Price, $1.50. Introduction Price,$1.00. 

Six Specimen lessons sent free. 


Geo. Allen, 
Agents Wanted. Newbern, N. C. 








Juvenal, 
and ee Ana » each, to T 





81. 

Clark’ '* Practical and Fregremsive Latin Gram- 
mar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of a 
coat and to all other systems. Price, to Teache 
$1 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s America 
Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, ‘Lord's 8 
School Flistories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

wie Sample pages of Intertinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications 





McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 
CHIMES AND Peats for a 


logue. 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md 


STUDIES IN GENERAL HISTORY 


n | By Mary D. SHELDON, formerly Professor 
of History in Wellesley College, and 
teacher cf f History in the Oswego Nor- 
mal School, N 
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